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to their followers in both Houses were published yester- 
CHRONIOLE. day morning. Sir Russet, bad still been 
Heme Polition. HE usual rather idle speculation on | talking. 


what may have passed over the biscuits 
and the water at Cabinet Councils was continued at 
the end of last week. An “ Independent Labour 
“ Conference” met at Bradford and vapoured, Mr. 
Alderman TILLETr doing most of the vapouring. The 
work of providing candidates for the seats actually or 
probably vacant, or to be vacated, was going on and 
had been completed, except at Burnley, where also it 
has since been done. 

On Monday morning another vacancy in the House 
ef Commons, caused by the death of Mr. Saaw, the 
Gladstonian member for Halifax, was announced. The 
majority at the General Election was considerable, but 
it is to be hoped that the seat will not be allowed to 
go by default. 

The astrologers of Cabinet Councils had plenty of 
material for their ingenious calculations during the 
early and middle part of the week, the Egyptian diffi- 
culty as well as the coming Session and its Bills pro- 
viding Ministers with excellent reasons for frequent 
meeting. On Wednesday night Sir CHARLES RUSSELL, 
who seems to be the chief speaker among the Com- 
mons for the Government, as Lord. Ripon is among 
the Lords, addressed Gladstonians at Leicester. The 
National Liberal [Gladstonian] Federation has been 
organizing itself for a grand meeting at Liverpool 
during the week, but: its business. was not public till 
yesterday, (n Thursday, however, the delegates them- 
selves had much talk, and passed many resolutions 
with wonderful unanimity. Mr.’ Hersert Pavut, M.P., 
is ‘said to have “ deprecated sacerdotal influence” in 
England,. but stated that he “would rather go to 
‘the poll under the wing of the priests than under 
“that of the publicans’’ in Ireland. We feel sure that 
Mr. PavL, who, unlike most Gladstonians, can both 
argue and jest, filled up the gaps in petto by saying to 
himself, “‘ because, you see, the clergy are against me 
‘in England, and for me in Ireland, while the pub- 
‘‘ licans are against me in both,” And this, no doubt, 
rightly amused him; but, whether his brother dele- 
gates had the wit to see or the humour to be pleased 
at. it is less certain. 

The usual letters of summons from chiefs of parties 


Scotland. be agitation against the proposed oblite- 

ration of the 79th Regiment as ‘“‘ Cameron 
“Highlanders” continues, and yesterday a letter was 
published from Mr. CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN stating that 
“ no decision would be arrived at without, «c.,” which, 
even in an official pen, may be taken as meaning that 
no decision has been arrived at yet. 

Iretana, 0rd Lonponperry presided over very 
important meeting at Belfast on Tuesday, 
which has been followed by others. It is said that the 
private inquiry into the Exchange Court explosion has 
been suspended. It is not known how much gratitude 
Mr. Morey feels towards the Letterkenny District 
Lunatic Asylum governors for their unanimous request 
for the reappointment of the dismissed Unionist 
governor, Colonel MONTGOMERY. 

Foreign and Panama maintained its interest fifrly last 
Colonial Affairs. week ; but other foreign news there was 
none, except the fact that the Moorish authorities had 
hearkened to the voice of ultimatums, and that Rangoon, 
after being armed at much expense, was, more Britan- 
nico, to be disarmed at more, to the natural annoyance 
of the inhabitants. 

It was said on Monday that a Commission was to 
issue on the subject of Jury Trial in India. There 
were rumours of changes proposed by the KHEDIVE in 
the Egyptian Ministry. The latest French news in- 
cluded the expulsion of a newspaper correspondent for 
hinting that M. DE MOHRENHEIN, the somewhat notorious 
Ambassador of Russia, had been what may be called 
a “ Panamateur”; and accounts of a very turbulent 
Revolutionary meeting in Paris. There was more 
about the German Army Bill; but, in face of the 
ballooning recently indulged in by Count CapRivi, it 
does not seem necessary to take much notice of it. 
The Colonialmenschen had been virulent in the 
Budget Committee on the subject of Damaraland. 
Ministers might have said, and in effect did say, 
* Cannot you hold your tongue? You have got, by 
* English supineness, a territory to which you had not 
“the slightest claim. You have got, from English 
‘* speculation, the capital and the enterprise to develop 
“ it, in both of which you were deficient. Don’t you 
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“know when you are well off?” The. Ameer of 
Boxnara had arrived at St. Petersburg, and there had 
been a serious dynamite explosion on the Congo. 

On Tuesday morning the Egyptian Ministerial 
changes were represented as being an undoubted revolt 
of the youthful K#epive against English authority. 
It need only be observed here that it is exceedingly 
improbable that Appas Pasha would have attempted 


. this cowp de téte (rather than coup @état, as it has 


been called) had it not been for the change of Govern- 
ment in England. There was more expulsion of jour- 
nalists in France ; the Pore had made fourteen Cardinals, 
whereof two—Archbishop VavucHan and Archbishop 
LocvuE—were English; and there was extracted from 
a German White Book more fun about Samoa. 

On Wednesday morning anxiety about Egypt was 
relieved by the news that the KHEDIVE had yielded to 
strong protests from Lord CROMER, who appears to have 
been loyally supported by Lord RosEsery, and that 
he had dismissed Fakuri Pasha. This news jangled 
cruelly with the infantine chuckles of the French news- 
papers over the earlier stage of the matter. France was 
thus left to the study of her own edifying Carnet de 
chéques, which duly provided the country with revela- 
tions, legal proceedings, and a fresh crop of duels. The 
redoubtable M. pe CassaGNnac himself offered to 
take down his long-suspended foil. The entire Conti- 
nent was suffering from skiey influences of the most 
inclement kind. The German Reichstag was still busy 
with the Army Bills. In Morocco the Suttan had 
yielded partially, though not wholly, to the English 
ultimatum, and was said to be greatly troubled about 
the advent of Sir West Ripceway. By the way, there 
was much humour in the rumour of the ordering of a 
French squadron to Morocco, “to act in concert with 
“ the Spanish fleet,” the jealousy of each other in the 
Moorish question entertained by the two Powers being 
considerably greater even than their jealousy of Great 
Britain. Mr. Punch (who, we regret to see, pays less 
attention to foreign affairs than he once did) might 
make an excellent cartoon of the two rivals agreeing to 
keep a watch on that other fellow—and on each other. 


Fuller details of the termination of the Egyptian 
crisis were received on Thursday morning. It had 
been carried through roundly, and very much on his 
own responsibility, by Lord Cromer, who, it was said, 
had consented to the keeping out of office of MustarHa 
Feumy at the special instance of the KHEpiIve. The 
ex-Premier is a very good man, and it is rather hard 
on him ; but his health is extremely bad, which is an 
additional reason for sweetening the pill to Axpas. 
Ma4z.ovm and Boutros Pashas, the other new Ministers, 
were to continue in office, and indeed there is no doubt 
that both will be manageable enough. It is said that 
RoviL_er Bey, the Kuepive’s Swiss-Hungarian Secre- 
tary, who is shrewdly suspected of having, as the 
French say, “ brewed the affair,” is to receive leave of 
absence, and his holiday had better be a long one. 
The matter was made a subject of interpellation by the 
well-known M. DeLoncLe in the French Chamber, and 
the new Foreign Minister, M. DeveLLe, much coached, 
as the obliging correspondents tell us, by M. Risor, 
made the unexceptionable answer that he and his col- 
leagues were “contemplating the situation with the 
“ utmost calmness.” That is well ; for, though it is wise 
to be calm in minding your own business, it is still 
wiser to be more than usual calm in not minding 
somebody else’s. The French papers, of nearly all 
shades, simply raved. 

The wisdom of France was again shown yesterday 
when it was announced that she “ would as a com- 
“ promise the appointment of Riaz.” It is always wise 
to moe accomplished facts, calling them what you like. 
But the papers were still furious and inconsolable. 
The news, not devoid of some piquancy, of a recon- 


ciliation between King MILAN and Queen Natale also 
came yesterday. The objects are clearer on the one 
side than on the other. 

Among the minor foreign news of the week may 
be mentioned sharp fighting and some “ voting at the 
“point of the bayonet” in that reconstituted Eden, 
Hayti, and much wrangling in Portugal over the 
financial position of the country. The Portuguese 
appear to have been at last fortunate enough to get a 
Prime Minister who tells them that the cause of their 
difficulties is not Brazilian exchanges, nor the brutal 
conduct of Great Britain, nor this, nor that, nor the 
other, but simply that Portugal for the last forty years 
has been spending more than her income. This way, 
of course, and this way only, lies salvation in such 
cases; but too many Doms seem to think it a hard 
saying. 

Lord Justice This day week Lord Justice Bown at the 

Bowen on Working Men’s College made a rather 

Education. trimming speech on the subject of Educa- 
tion. He put in abundant cautions as to that panacea ; 
but perhaps showed a little of the old leaven of mid- 
century optimism in his views of it. 

TheLaw Yesterday week the Lorp CHler JUSTICE 

Courts. and Mr. Justice Cave refused the further 
transfer of the Cirencester petition from Gloucester to 
London. Mr. Granam, the surgeon whe had signed 
MatiLpa CLOVER’s death-certificate, was convicted, but 
allowed to depart on his own recognizances. There 
was, indeed, no suspicion or probability of any evil 
motive ; but the offence is believed to be a very common 
one, and it is one for which the law provides punish- 
ment not too heavy, considering its extremely dangerous 
possibilities. ——In FisHER v. Scott, ungallant evidence 
from divers male persons that they had “kissed the 
* plaintiff many times” and “she seemed to like it” 
availed not to save Mr. Scorr—who is a clerk of the 
Post Office, and seems, with all the other characters, to 
have walked bodily out of Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S 
novels—from damages to the tune of 125/. Why does 
not some one form a Society of Aspirant Bachelors, 
which shall prescribe a safe form of engagement to 
members, give them good advice as to dangerous young 
persons, and in all respects perform towards them the 
functions so successfully discharged by other societies 
towards other classes of innocent victims ? Mr. 
Justice GRANTHAM, who had had an unusually heavy 
batch of serious offences at the Central Criminal 
Court, sentenced MatrHew Ha.ey (the very un- 
worthy Tommy ATKINS who, in attempting burglary, 
very nearly committed murder, but met more than his 
match in the stout barge-builder he attacked) to 
twenty years’ penal servitude. HaLey’s regiment did 
not put in an appearance, being, no doubt, very glad 
to get rid of him. 

The Court of Appeal last Saturday refused a de- 
mand on the part of the Crown for extra probate 
duty in a case where certain pictures had, some 
years after probate, been sold at considerably over 
the valuation. This is doubly satisfactory, the de- 
mand being in two ways most oppressive. Nothing 
can be more certain than that, if the thing had been 
the other way, the Crown would have laughed at an 
application to refund the over-duty; and, in the 
second place, it would be an abominable hardship on 
executors to be called upon, years after an estate is 
wound up and distributed, to pay overcharges which 
it would be impossible for them to recover from the 
really interested persons. Civilized government never 
looks uglier than when it is playing these robber-baron 
tricks under the smug pretence of “ looking after the 
* public interest.” There was a difference of opinion 
between the Lorp Cuier Justice and his brother Cave 
on the old crux of the bona-fide traveller, and the 
matter was held over fora Court of Judges of the mystic 
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number of five to determine. ——At Westminster police 
court there was a very glaring case of the abuses attend- 
ing the present system of prosecuting disorderly houses, 
and employing paid informers to supply evidence. 

Another curious instance of the connexion of re- 
verend persons with financing occurred on Monday, 
before Mr. Justice CHARLES, upon whom we regret to 
see that the answers of the reverend person more par- 
ticularly concerned “ had a bad effect.” 

Heavy, but not too heavy, sentences were passed on 
Tuesday by the Common SERJEANT in the singular hocuss- 


. ing and blackmailing case among Russian Jews. The 
- man Kope.witz got ten years’ penal servitude, the 


woman eighteen months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
and one of their witnesses was arrested for perjury.—— 
In the police courts the persons actively engaged in 
conducting the Corinthian Club (of the more than 
Peebles-like gaieties of which such an unutterably 
doleful account was published last week by the St. 
James's Gazette) were committed for trial ; and CHARLES 
WELLs, famous for his exploits at Monte Carlo, ap- 
peared on a charge of obtaining money by false pre- 
tences in other ways. 

A preliminary point of law was decided on Wednes- 
day, by Mr. Justice KEKEwicn, against Mr. MILBANK, 
the plaintiff in the great CLEVELAND estates suit.——- 
The charge against TiLLETT of exciting to riot, at 
Bristol, was heard again on that day, and he was com- 
mitted for trial on Thursday. 

The edifying case of Fox v. DrumMonp, in which 
the plaintiff first kissed, it was said, the wife, and then 
brought an action against the husband for money lent 
her, was decided yesterday against this claim for double 
solace, Mr. Justice Hawkrys even characterizing it 
as impudent. In the police courts there was news of 
homes of sweetness and light—clubs called “The 
“‘ Gardenia” and “ The Spooferies.” 


The half-hearted thaw of last week re- 
lapsed into a very decided frost last Satur- 
day, and during the two following days skating was 
once more in full force, while there was also a good 
deal of snow, which had been conspicuously lacking in 
the earlier spell of cold. The weather then changed 
once more, and oscillated miserably between cold and 
damp. Several disasters at sea were reported on Mon- 
day, one of them being the sinking of the Newhaven 
and Dieppe steamer, Brighton, inside her French port, 
after fouling the pier, in a north-east gale. 


This day week the Independent Labour 
Conference at Bradford abolished the Mo- 
narchy and the House of Lords, together with indirect 
taxation, piecework, overtime, and other things, no 
doubt including the law of gravity, the multiplication- 
table, and so forth. 


The Railway The rather unintelligible agitation against 
Rates. —_ the new scale of railway rates has continued 
more fiercely than ever. We say “rather unintelli- 
“ gible” ; for it must be remembered that these rates 
were fixed by no means at the pleasure of the Com- 
panies, but after a very long inquiry before ofticial 
experts, and were generally thought to be decidedly in 
the interest of the public. Probably, as is usual in 
such cases, PETER has been robbed to pay PauL, and 
while Paut keeps his mouth shut and his pocket open, 
PETER squeaks. 


The chart-squabble waxed acrimonious 


The Weather. 


Labour. 


_ Correnpondence. this week, Admiral Sir GEORGE RicHaKps 


going so far as to call Lord Durnam, regardless of 
scandalum magnatum, “an angry and ignorant man,” 
As a matter of fact, Lord DuRHAM seems to have kept 
his temper better than the Admiral, and the latter's 
view of charts is to a layman a little incomprehensible. 
* When I don’t mark anything, you must be particu- 
larly cautious,” says in effect Sir and when 


“ IT mark anything, you must entertain a strong suspi- 
“ cion that I have marked it wrong. Thus will the 
“ chart preserve you from all dangers.” A discussion, 
which we venture to think out of place, has been going 
on in the Times on the subject of Evening Celebra- 
tions, a practice against which it is hard to allege any 
positive rule, but which is obviously open to great 
abuses, is unknown to Catholic tradition, and is appa- 
rently of no antiquity whatever, even among those who 
now use it. Lord GRIMTHORPE, as a matter of course, 
has joined in this fray, wearing his usual decent tippet 
of courtesy and reverence in allusions to “‘ sapper” and 
** breakfast.” This ultra-Capernaite literalness is pro- 
tected by its own indecency from retort in kind, which 
might otherwise be pretty crushing. Lord Wix- 
CHILSEA has been very active with voice and pen 
during the week, on the subject of his Agricultural 
Union. We wish it well, but Lord Wixcnmsea will 
not do his cause much good by promising to “make 
‘* railway shareholders tremble,” and so forth. “Live” 
involves “let live.” 

Following the Head Masters’ Conference 
Miscellaneous. they less dignified Head Masters’ 
Association, the Private Schools’ Association met 
yesterday week, and, as might have been expected, 
showed some emotion at Mr. Actann’s scheme for 
letting Mr. Braptey Heapstone, at the expense of 
the nation, loose upon secondary as well as primary 
teaching.——Mr. Justice Gaiysrord Bruce and Sir 
CHaRLEs Hatt, the past and present members for the 
borough of Holborn, opened a new Free Public Library 
for that district on Monday. The Library is in John 
Street, which ought to be a suitable place for literature, 
since it was the birthplace of PRaep. Mr. Davip 
Scuoss read before the Statistical Society on Tuesday 
an interesting paper on the Labour Department—a 
subject to which we refer elsewhere. It is said that 
a Board of Trade inquiry is at last to be held on the 
loss of the Roumania. Better late than never. 


Obituary. Of Miss Fanny KEMBLE we speak at length 
* elsewhere. With her probably is broken 
the very last direct link with the famous days of the 
theatre which her family name calls up. Mr. 
Boosey was one of the best known of music pub- 
lishers, and Mr. THomson Hankey, whose life had nearly 
covered the century so far, was a merchant, a banker, 
at one time an active Liberal member of Parliament, 
and, if we remember rightly, a man very sound in bis 
views of dining. Sir Benson MaxwE.u was chiefly 
known to the present generation of Englishmen by his 
recent, and not in every respect fortunate, though, on 
the whole, useful, services in Egypt; but he had 
occupied important posts in Colonial law for very 
many years.——“ Sheriff” Nicouson, a very well-known 
member of Edinburgh society, was also a man of con- 
siderable -literary ability, and one of the latest re- 
presentatives of the peculiar combination of social 
festivity and bookish accomplishment of which the 
Scottish capital was so long the head-quarters. M. 
Moreau VAUT#IER was a French sculptor of eminence. 
——Mr. Ruruerrorp Hayes was a very respectable 
man, who sixteen years ago became, not by his own 
fault, President of the United States in a very dis- 
reputable manner, and to some extent wiped off the 
disgrace of his title by the credit of his behaviour.-—— 
Lord ELPHINSTONE was one of the chief representatives 
of the navy in the Upper House. 
Books, More interesting books have appeared this 
week than at any time since the New Year. 
We may specify the Works of Blake, by E. J. Buus 
and W. B. Years Mr, CHarves Prarson’s 
lugubrious and most interesting National Life and 
Character (MacMiILLaAN), both which important things, 
according to this clever, if rather eccentric, thinker, 
are going where the “ service ” has so long been going, 
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’ and at a much quicker rate ; Mr. McCuLLAGH ToRRENS’s 
Twenty Years in Parliament (BENTLEY), a book by a 
man with a rarely equalled experience of politicians. In 
France one of the cleverest of living caricaturists, CakAN 


p’ACHE, has made the Panama scandals the subject of 
a little Carnet de cheques (PLON et Cie), which every- 


_ body who can laugh at the laughable should possess. 


EGYPT. 


O one who has paid any attention to the affairs of 
Egypt can have been in the slightest degree sur- 


. prised at the news which arrived from that country at 


the beginning of this week. It has been known all 
along that the present KHEDIVE was very likely indeed 
to give trouble, and he has given it. To tell the truth, 
it would have been very surprising if he had not. He 
is very young. He is in a decidedly difficult and trying 

ition. His character has always been known to 
combine just those proportions of intelligence and self- 
will which would be likely to be dangerous in his situa- 
tion. He was (by what we cannot but think a great 
error) brought up on the Continent, not in England, 
where, whether he had learned to like us or not, he 
must have learnt much of England’s power and some- 
thing of English thought and feeling. He is in the 
centre of what was not many years ago the biggest and 
most impure hotbed of political scoundrelism and 
corruption to be found anywhere in the world. There 
are at least two Great Powers whose representatives are 
very glad to put spokes in the English wheel. And, 
lastly, we fear that no one except a person whose Glad- 
stonianism has marvellously obscured his faculties, and 
marvellously developed his audacity, will deny that 
there is something more tempting for restiveness in the 
present political state of English politics than there was 
a few months ago. 


At the same time there was never any reason to take 


too gloomy a view of things. That the Knepive had 


not made up his mind beforehand to defy England at all 
hazards was shown by the delay in the issue of the formal 
decrees constituting the new Ministers. It is also to 
be observed that the intruders were more representative 
of opposition to reform than of direct Anglophobia. 
FakurI, the Premier, though he had to be got rid of, 
has actually served under what may be called the Eng- 
lish régime. Maztovm has ability, if not reputation, 


_ and Bourros is one of those clever and supple Copts 


who are pretty sure to side with the strongest party, 
if the strongest party takes the trouble to make its 
strength felt. It was the attempt at walking alone, 
not the direction of the walk, which was alarming. 
But Lord Cromer had got over difficulties not much 


_ less formidable before now, and it was reasonable to 


hope that he would be able to get over this also. 
Indeed, what seems to us the most unpleasant part 


_ of the whole matter is not so much the actual 


difficulty as the prospect it opens up of renewed 
difficulties of the same kind. We have enumerated 
the temptations to restiveness which beset ABpas; 
but we could not exhaust them in far more space 
than we have at command, and there is one still 
to mention which is among the most important of 
all. The very Alpha and Omega of every Oriental’s 
notion of statecraft lies in playing off one person and 


_ one thing against other things and other persons. 


And the situation of any Khedive between England, 
Turkey, the anti-English Powers, the other States 
which have the advantage of the capitulations, the old 
official and speculative rings, and so forth, offers the 
most delusive attractions for this kind of game. It must 
be Lord CromEr’s business to get the young KHEDIVE 
fully to understand that, if he indulges in any such 
game, he stands to lose on every move and to win on 


none—that England simply does not intend to endure 
any nonsense, and that however she may be hampered 
by the positive rights of the SuLTaNn and the positive 
rights of the Powers towards the Egyptian Government 
and people, she is in loco tutoris, and that she must not 
be interfered with by her pupils. We have, in fact, 
made ABBas Khedive, and we can if we choose unmake 
him. If this sounds harsh, Lord CROMER no doubt gave, 
or will be able to give, it all the softening consistent with 
clear explanation of the facts, and further to point out to 
Axpas that he has no probable or even possible hope of 
any better fate than his present, which, if he chooses, 
he may still make a very fair fate. Indeed, if he pos- 
sesses any of the intelligence with which he is credited, 
he can easily be made to see that reversion to the state 
of IsmMaIL, when IsMAIL was practically uncontrolled, 
is an impossibility. He is not strong enough to stand 
alone ; the Porte would not allow him to stand alone ; 
the Powers would not. He can hardly suppose that a 
Turkish control, or a French control, or a joint control 
would be much less irksome than the English tutelage. 
He must know that the day we washed our hands of 
him his money and other troubles would begin ; and, 
whatever may be his youthful confidence, he must be 
a very bold young person indeed if he thinks he can 
do better than those who failed before him. 


Some of these things Lord Cromer, no doubt, in 
proper diplomat: language, pointed out to the youthful 
KHEDIVE in those important communications of last 
Tuesday, the exact tenor of which will of course be 
reserved for the curiosity of a future generation of 
despatch or memoir readers ; some he may have hinted, 
others he may have reserved for future exhibition, or 
left to his pupil in both senses to divine. It is now 
sufficiently known what the result was. Whether 
Abbas Pasha yielded the same evening, or whether 
night brought its frequent counsel, is a matter of the 
kind in which we ourselves confess to taking extremely 
little interest. But we do not know why the Daily 
News, which was the only newspaper to assert the fact 
on Wednesday morning, should be deprived of the 
credit thereof. It has served its leaders with sufficient 
diligence and freedom from hesitation to deserve a 
good turn from them. At any rate, the K#EDIVE gave 
way, stipulating, it would appear, for the substitution 
of Riaz. This latter is, on the whole, the best and most 
respectable of Egyptian statesmen, though he has an 
unlucky temper. But we may assume or hope that the 
battle is over, and therefore the first thing to do is to 
distribute the honours, The KHEDIVE deserves praise 
for not.persisting in a youthful folly ; Mr. GLADSTONE 
for permitting England to do her duty for once ; Lord 
Rosebery for presiding over the performance of that 
duty ; Lord CroMer for doing it. It is the habit of 
the artless Gladstonian to complain that, whereas the 
wicked “ Jingo” used to abuse Sir EVELYN Barina, he 
now warmly praises Lord Cromer. This surprising 
paradox is, perhaps, more apparently than really para- 
doxical ; but there is no need to trouble brains, already 
a little overburdened, with recondite explanations. We 
shall only say that Lord CroMER has once more done 
well and worshipfully, and that we only wish all who 
at any time have led or followed Mr. GLADSTONE in 
doing evil as glorious an atonement as his. 


Some Gladstonians are also greatly disturbed because 
the name of France has been dragged into the matter ; 
and, indeed, seem to imagine that the misconduct of 
that country in Egyptian affairs is an undevout imagi- 
nation of Mr. ALFRED MILNER’s, of no older date 
even as an imagination than the date of Mr. MILNER’s 
book. This is more particularly amusing, consider- 
ing that the Paris Correspondent of the Daily News 
alleges that representatives of France tampered with 
Appas Pasha when, a mere child, he visited Paris 
in the Exhibition year, and since at Cairo, We, on 
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the other hand, make no charges against France, 
or against anybody in the matter; we only say that, 
if the young Kuepive looked to France for sup- 
port in his freak, he showed a rather more intimate 
acquaintance with the Egyptian history of the last 
ten years than our shocked Ministerialists. Well- 
informed Continental critics, we observe, make the not 
improbable suggestion that the instigation of the 
matter came from one of the cosmopolitan persons 
whom Apsas Pasha took with him from his Austrian 
academy. The suggestion may do the individual in- 
justice, but is certainly not inappropriate to the type. 
Palace favourites of all kinds are the curse of the East ; 
nor can they be said to have been exactly the blessing 
of the West. ‘“ Be a King” is the treacherous advice— 
at once most likely to further their own hopes and to 
gratify their prince’s foibles—which they are apt to 
give. Whether we have seen the last of Anpas Pasha’s 
attempts to be a King, or at least a Khedive, nobody 
can say. But policy no less than politeness demands 
that every possible effort should be used to impress on 
him, not merely the strength of England, but her 
thorough good will towards himself. If we do not 
want him to 
Obtain the chariot for a day, 
And set the Nile on fire, 


it is at least partly for his own sake. Nothing could 
probably come of such an experiment but his dethrone- 
ment and his relegation to one or other of the most 
wretched of all conditions—that of a pensioner at Con- 
stantinople, or that of a Pretender at Paris or Peters- 
burg. On the other hand, if he chooses to accept the 
situation frankly, there is no reason why he should not 
by degrees acquire a greater and ter share of the 
actual government, as well as enjoy to the full the 
dignities, the material advantages, and all the contin- 
gent satisfactions of reigning or vice-reigning. Only 
it would be well that he made up his mind once for all 
to choose the better part. For a succession of escapades 
such as that of a week ago would be hardly more toler- 
able than persistence in a single recalcitrance, and 
could not fail to have the same end. 


THE CAMERON HIGHLANDERS, 


T is recorded in the Book of the Chronicles of the 
Cameron Highlanders that there once was a scheme 
in the Commander-in-Chief’s mind to draft them into 
other corps. This was in 1797, and the regiment was 
but four years old. The Commander-in-Chief was the 
Duke of York. When the horrid report reached the 
ears of ALAN CAMERON of Errach, who had raised the 
regiment and was its Colonel, he went to head-quarters 
to protest. With the vehemence proper to a High- 
lander in a rage, and the punctiliousness of a Scotch- 
man who had made a bargain, he denounced the 
scheme as a hreach of faith to himself and a 
violation of the letter of service on which the 
men had been enlisted. ‘It is more, sir,” he swore, 
“than you or your father dare do to draft the 
“ Camerons.” The Duke of York answered that they 
should go to the West Indies—as a punishment, pre- 
sumably. ‘ You may tell the King, your father, from 
“me,” said the undaunted Erracn, “that he may 
“ send us to h—1 if he likes, and I will go at the head 
“ of them, but he daurna draft us.” They were sent 
to the West Indies, and died of yellow fever, and were 
depleted to fill the ranks of the 42nd ; but the cadaster 
was never broken up, and the 79th lived to go through 
many fights, from Corunna to the Alma. 
It appears manifestly to be the opinion of Mr. A. 
CAMERON CorBETT that another CaMERON of Errach is 
wanted to speak to another Commander-in-Chief at 


the gate, as the first did, ifthe legend betrue. There 
has, as those who read our endless schemes of reorgani- 
zation are aware, been a proposal to incorporate the 
79th, which is out in the cold in our present rather 
imaginary organization of linked battalions, with the 
Guards. Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN has promised that 
nothing shall be done without due consideration, but 
the proposal has provoked loud and indignant protests. 
Mr. CaMERON CorBeETT has argued the point with the 
Secretary of Stare for War, and, not having received 
a wholly satisfactory answer, has appealed to the Scotch 
members for support, and has for the most part got it. 
Mr. GILBert Beira, indeed, is lukewarm, because there 
are few Highlanders in the regiment, and “ Highland 
“* lads refuse to enlist, lest they might be called upon 
“to enforce eviction warrants at the instance of an 
‘* idle landlord class in their own Highland glens or in 
‘“Treland.” Mr. BerrH fears “that the deep feeling 
* inthis respect is not properly appreciated in some quar- 
* ters,” and so administers a word in season such as may 
be profitably quoted in Radical papers. Mr. CaMERON 
CORBETT was more successful in getting other members 
to speak to the point. Mr. D. H. MacrarLane thinks 
the change would offend the Highlanders, who all take 
a just pride in the regiment—which is strange, if they 
hold the views attributed to them by Mr. Bern. The 
general opinion is that to absorb the 79th into another 
corps would be an outrage. 


In the main, that is our opinion. Sentiment ought 
not to stand in the way of military efficiency, no doubt. 
But in our army efficiency and sentiment have been 
closely connected, as in other armies. Marsot, who 
has some excellent remarks on the point, records how 
the Archduke CuaRLEs fired a wavering Austrian regi- 
ment of horse which had been rechristened by appeal- 
ing to it by the old name as the “ Dragoons of Latour.” 
A regiment may change its name or number. The 
Cameron Highlanders began as the “ Cameronian 
* Volunteers,” but dropped the style because it clashed 
with the existing Cameronian Regiment—which, by 
the way, began its distinguished history by burn- 
ing a wheen Highlanders in the barns at Dun- 
keld. The Royal Scots have borne many names 
since they were raised by DonaLp Mackay for the 
service of CuristiAN of Denmark. But to change 
is one thing, to lose is another. To have your history 
and traditions scratched out by the War Office pen 
for the sake of another paper scheme is enough to take 
the heart out of any regiment, as it did out of the 
Dragoons of Latour. It was a sentiment making for 
efficiency which caused the 57th at Inkermann te 
answer to the appeal “ Remember Albuera.” The 
Cameron Highlanders have not as long a history as 
some other regiments. They complete their century 
this year. But in that hundred years they have done 
their share of fighting, and that of the best. They were 
one of the three regiments of MacKinnon’s Brigade— 
the 71st and the 88th being the other two— 
which made good the blundering of WELLINGTON’s 
subordinate generals at Fuentes de Oiioro by sheer 
hard fighting—and against the Old Guard too. On 
that occasion, by the way, WELLINGTON promoted a 
non-commissioned officer of the regiment, DonaLp 
McIntosH by name, “to mark his sense of the con- 
“ duct of the 79th”—a proof that the British soldier 
did not always fight wholly in the “ cold shade of the 
“ aristocracy.” We hope that the 79th will continue 
to offer a home to other DonaLp McINtosnes, Cer- 
tainly we do not see what can be gained by sacrificing 
the individuality of the corps for the sake of one more 
foredoomed attempt to fix a rigid organization on an 
army which has to meet the demands of an ever- 
extending service, 
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THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


FEDERATION, whether National-Liberal or 

Liberal-National, or fitted out with'as many more 
prefixed adjectives as the strolling company intro- 
duced by Potonius, might well have been content 
with having produced the “ Newcastle me.” 
They should have dissolved themselves after that, 
or have adjourned for twenty years, by which time 
perhaps some of the “ reforms” enumerated in the 
aforesaid programme might have been “ embodied in 
“ Bills.” To meet again a short two years afterwards, 


and then merely to declare that this Council “ confirms 


* the series of resolutions in question,” smacks of bathos. 
Why this moderation ? an expectant public longing to 
“ding down ” all the institutions still left standing is 
like to ask. Why do the National Liberal Federation 
potter over “ Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
“the Church in Wales” when they might be sternly 
demanding the application of the same treatment to 
the Church in England? Why are they content with 
merely urging Mr. GLADSTONE to prepare his measures 
in the widest and most liberal spirit without reference 
to the mischievous power of obstruction and rejection 

by the House of Lords, when they might 
boldly exhort him to strike a blow at the very existence 
of that obstructive and rejective body? These are 
embarrassing questions, the lack of answer to which 
could hardly fail to give a certain air of tameness, if 
not of superfluity, to the proceedings of the National 
Liberal Federation yesterday and the day before at 
Liverpool. 

However, this need nof have prevented, and we have 
no doubt did not prevent, the delegates from availing 
themselves to the utmost of the “various excellent 
“ arrangements for their social enjoyment ” which were 
made by the local Liberals, and prominent among which 
appears to have been the hospitable action of the 
Liverpool Reform Club in “ partly devoting ” itself to 
“the purposes of a Central Intelligence Department 
“and Visitors’ Post-office.” Neither this, however, 
nor the “ portion of the works of an overhead electric 
“ railway,” which is to be thrown open to the delegates, 
exhausts the provision made for their entertain- 
ment ; for, after “socially enjoying” themselves on the 
electric-railway works, or in the visitors’ post-office, 
they have been enabled, with the assistance of a “ use- 
“* ful map of the city printed on the back of the New- 
“castle programme,” to inspect all the places of 
interest in Liverpool, including a place of greater 


interest, not to say mystery, than any other in 


Great Britain—to wit, the English birthplace, at 62 


Rodney Street, of that “pure Scotchman” the Prime 


Munster. With these delights awaiting them, it is no 
wonder that the delegates met last Thursday in excel- 
lent spirits, and prepared to find Mr. Asquirn’s eloquence 
especially inspiriting. A milder, but no less substan- 
tial, encouragement may, moreover, have been derived 
from the fifteenth annual Report of the Federation, 
which records, among other matters, that the sym- 
pathies of the electors were “led astray” at the last 
election by “ appeals to religious fanaticism, and their 
“* principles warped by that illicit and secret influence 
“ which has been but partly revealed by the election 


.“ trials of November and December last.” This 


honourably candid reference to the unseating of certain 
Irish Gladstonian members by the election judges is 
perhaps a little wanting in precision. The Nationalist 
priests were certainly unscrupulous in their “ appeals 
* to religious fanaticism,” but it was not so much the 
“sympathies of the electors” as their superstitions 
which were the object of attack. Nor is it strictly 
accurate to describe Bishop NuLty’s pastoral, and the 
open denunciation of Parnellites from the altar, as ex- 
ertions of “illicit and secret influence.” At least a 
threat to “put fire to the toes and heels” of a contu- 


macious parishioner is hardly secret, though it may 
be illicit, and was, indeed, so pronounced by the 
two judges who tried the South Meath petition. 
Still, the admission of the awkward fact does great 
credit to the frankness of the Committee who framed 
the fifteenth annual report of the Federation ; and, 
in their enumeration of the blessings which have 
attended the executive policy of the Government in 
Treland, we have only noticed one omission. They 
refer with satisfaction to the fact that “ the clemency 
“of the Crown has been extended to the Donegal 
“ peasants who were in penal servitude for a supposed 
“complicity in the riots of Gweedore, in which In- 
“ spector MaRTIN was unfortunately killed” ; but they 
do not mention the explosion which occurred imme- 
diately afterwards in Dublin, and which led, no less 
unfortunately, and perhaps not more accidentally, to 
the death of Detective Synnorr. 


SAMOA. 


HE affairs of Samoa have virtue to produce the 
most enormous quantities of writing. Their 
intrinsic perplexity is perhaps not wholly responsible 
for all this loquacity. Partly it may be accounted for 
by the fortune which has fixed Mr. R. L. STEVENSON 
on those picturesque shores. Mr. STEVENSON has twice 
over been very copious about events which have, or 
have appeared to, come under his notice. On both 
occasions he has provoked lengthy replies from oppo- 
nents who, like himself, belong to the articulate class. 
Mr. STeveNson’s battle with the missionaries is for- 
gotten, or in process of being forgotten. It has been 
succeeded by a battle with an editor. The conditions 
under which this second battle is fought are calculated 
to prolong it to extreme length. Mr. STEVENSON 
writes to the Times. When his letters reach Samoa, 
which they do both slowly and irregularly, they are 
answered also in the Times, by the Samoan editor, Mr. 
R. L. CHATFIELD. As, even in these days of steamers 
and trains everywhere, this imposes a delay of some 
months between statement, reply, and rejoinder, the 
controversy promises to drag on for many years—if not 
cut short from the outside. 

There seems, perhaps happily, some prospect that 
this fate may befall it. The whole matter in dispute 
may be removed, when, though this is not certain, the 
debate will wither. Mr. Stevenson and his opponent 
are engaged in impugning and defending the conduct 
of Mr. CEDERKRANTZ, the Chief Justice, and Baron 
Senrrt von Pisacu, the President of the Municipal 
Council. It appears from the terms of the opinion of 
their conduct expressed in the lately published German 
White Book that both of these official persons may be 
removed from the islands. It is rather amusing that 
we should be informed of the contents of the White 
Book so soon after the appearance of Mr. CHATFIELD’s 
verbose and not very luminous letter of last Wednes- 
day week. The intricacy of the case and minuteness of 
the details which the disputants find it necessary to set 
forth make it very difficult to arrive at any clear concep- 
tion of the merits of the dispute. Mr. CHaTrieLD’s argu- 
ments do not, as far as we can follow them, inspire much 
confidence. Mr. CEDERKRANTZ and Baron SENFFT VON 
Pitsach may be innocent of collusion, but the fact 
that their offices are distinct does not prove them 
guiltless. Among the reasons which have been ad- 
vanced for not believing that Warren Hastinas and 
Sir combined to judicially murder 
Nuncomark, we do not remember to have seen it 
alleged that they could not have combined because one 
was Governor and the other Chief Justice. Much, too, 
depends on the point of view. Mr. STEVENSON says 
that the Government of MuLinuu “ approached the 
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“ Municipal Council with a proposal to levy fresh taxes 
“ from the whites.” A gross attempt to mislead the 
public, says Mr. CuaTrrELD. What the Government 
of MuLInuu did was to endeavour to levy the tax “ de- 
“ signated C 5” which was “ authorized by the Berlin 
“ Final Act of 1889.” No doubt this is what the 
whites called levying a fresh tax. The fact that Mr. 
CHATFIELD is editor of a paper which is owned by a 
friend of Baron Senrrt von Pitsacn’s does not prove 
him unworthy of confidence. Still it does give a cer- 
tain plausibility to the contention that he may be pre- 
judiced in favour of the legitimacy of the purchase 
—which has been severely questioned by Mr. 
STEVENSON. 

The documents in the second part of the White 
Book are doubtless less well written than Mr. 
STEVENSON’s accusations, and less strenuously vivacious 
than Mr. CHATFIELD’s answer. But they look as if 
they possessed the merit of being more measured and 
trustworthy than either. Their authors do not seem 
to have found that Mr. CEDERKRANTZ is so shifty, or 
Baron Senrrt von Pitsach so grotesque, as Mr. 
STEVENSON would have us believe. But they do ex- 
press the opinion that the Chief Justice appointed 
by the King of Swepen and Norway meddled with 
more than his business, and that the President of 
the Municipal Council has made a mess of the 
finances, and that both have been in continual hot 
water with the Municipal Council and the Consular 
Corps. It is to be presumed that both will be re- 
moved, and successors of a more practical disposi- 
tion appointed. So far that will be well; but how 
far the removal of a meddlesome Swede and an 
erratic German will or can produce a stable state of 
affairs in Samoa is another question. The adminis- 
tration as at present organized is one which will 
with difficulty be made to work smoothly. With 
England, Germany, and the United States all protect- 
ing at once, and the King of Swepen and Norway 
intervening for the purpose of appointing judges who 
think themselves endowed with the right to meddle 
with everything; with a native population which 
enjoys a fight, and no possibility of getting warships 
to act without preliminary conferences, the odds are 
too great on the side of continual friction. 


ULSTER AGAIN, 


I must afford matter for agreeable reflection to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to observe that the 
objections to Mr. GLapsTone’s Home Rule policy are 
too numerous to be, all of them, uninterruptedly borne 
in mind either by its apologists or even by its opponents. 
This encouraging circumstance cannot but have been 
brought somewhat forcibly home to them during the 
past week. For some ten days before the press of 
both parties had been full of discussions of the forth- 
coming Bill, and of the “ questions” which it raises, 
and it seems to have been taken for granted on either 
side that the examination of these questions was con- 
clusive. The balloon sent up by a Gladstonian weekly 
was assumed to contain all the necessary equipment for 
a satisfactory trial trip, and the only point in dispute 
was as to the authority which sanctioned the aeronautic 
experiment. In other words, while opinions might and 
did differ as to whether the public had been rightly 
informed of Mr. Guapstone’s mode of dealing with 
the difficulties which obstruct his policy, it occurred 
to no one to object to the enumeration of these 
difficulties as incomplete, Did he or did he not pro- 
pose to treat the Land question in this or that specitic 
way? Were his views with respect to the retention of 
the Irish members at Westminster correctly stated or 
were they not? Had we got an accurate or an in- 


accurate account of his plan of securing the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament? Did the new Bill differ 
from or resemble the old as the provisions 
relating to the Irish judiciary and police? Such, and 
such only, were the questions which have been debated 
with so much vivacity during the last fortnight ; and 
a general impression would seem to have prevailed that, 
if Mr. GLapsronE could be supposed—a pretty large 
supposition, no doubt—to have grappled successfully 
with these problems, the feat of legislation which he 
has undertaken would be in a fair way to accomplish- 
ment. 

And now there comes an event to remind our heaven- 
born statesman and his supporters that the most for- 
midable of all the obstacles to his policy, and one for 
which the foreshadowings of his policy make no pro- 
vision whatsoever, has been absolutely overlooked. 
The Ulster Convention League have held a mass 
meeting at Belfast, and the English public are sud- 
denly awakened to the fact that there is an important 
and determined section of the Irish people who object, 
not to this or that detail of the forthcoming Home 
Rule Bill, but to the fundamental principle of a mea- 
sure which, whatever else it may do, will affect to 
remove them from the control of a Government to 
which they are loyally attached, and to place them 
under a rule which they cordially detest, and to which 
they are unalterably resolved that they will never 
submit. There was nothing new in the address of 
Lord LonponperrRY at the Ulster Hall at Belfast last 
Tuesday night, or in any of the speeches which 
followed it. Nothing new was to be expected. The 
meeting, in fact, was only called to reaftirm the 
deeision of the t Convention held seven months 
ago, and to reiterate the resolve expressed in the 
Duke of ABERCORN’s declaration, ‘“ We will not have 
* Home Rule.” That, however, is enough. The case 
for Ulster has been long since argued out to ex- 
haustion; it is enough now to have reminded Mr. 
GLaDsTONE and his items that there is a recently for- 
gotten loyal minority in Ireland which will have te 
be remembered and reckoned with. It seems an extra- 
ordinary thing that any such reminder should be neces- 
sary, but it evidently is. In the anticipatory sketch 
of Mr. GLapstone’s Home Rule Bill, the Ulster diffi- 
culty has, as we have pointed out, been simply ignored, 
The * unfounded apprehensions,” as it was the fashion 
to describe them six years ago, of the people of Ulster 
are treated as though they had been removed by argu- 
ment, or had subsided of themselves. ‘The provisions, 
elaborate if ineffectual, by which the interests of the 
loyal minority were safeguarded in the Bill of 1886 have 
apparently no counterpart in the forthcoming scheme ; 
and it seems to be assumed that a measure from which 
they are omitted altogether will be accepted as satis- 
factory, although one which contained them was con- 
demned, among other reasons, on the very ground of 
their adequacy. Is it possible that the Gladstonians 
can suppose that this menacing question can be simply 
shirked? We can hardly credit even these desperate 
politicians with the deliberate evasion of so capital a 
difficulty. The oversight must surely have been unin- 
tentional, and we can therefore only invite the authors 
of the preliminary sketch which has excited so much 
discussion to take it back and complete it by the 
addition of this highly important detail. 


POLITICAL “SPEAKING DOLLS.” 


CURIOUS case occupied Mr. Baron PoLLock and 
a special jury, in the Queen’s Bench Division, to- 
wards the close of last week, a case to which we refer less 
on its own account than because of the important poli- 
tical applications which it suggests. Mr. PARMINSTER, 
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who described himself as a company-promoter and a 
fosterer of other enterprises for a profit, brought an 
action against the London Stereoscopic and Photo- 
graphic Company to recover damages, which he laid at 
35,000l., for slander of title. Mr. ParMINsTER, accord- 
ing to the contention of his counsel, had acquired from 
the agent of a Boston (Mass.) Company the right to 
manufacture for England, Scotland, Ireland, and Europe 
—in short, for the civilized world outside the United 
States of America —a diverting toy, intended primarily 
for the amusement of children, and called the Speaking 
Doll. It appeared in the course of the trial that the 
Boston Company had not the right to manufacture the 
speaking doll, and therefore could not sell that right ; 
that it had been transferred by Mr. Epison, to whom it 
belonged, to the defendant Company, and that they 
had sold it to solvent purchasers, The Boston Com- 
pany, which possessed ten subscribers, at 15 dollars a 
head, and therefore a total capital of 150 dollars, bought 
for one dollar the right of selling, but not the right of 
manufacturing, the dolls ; and this right was all that, 
at the most, it could transfer to Mr. ParMINSTER. The 
jury, not unnaturally, was satisfied without hearing the 
ease for the defendant Company, for whom judgment 
was therefore given, with costs. 


It is, in our view, a matter for regret that an enter- 
prise, with indefinite capacities of usefulness, should 
have fallen into the hands of a gentleman like Mr. 
PARMINSTER, whose methods of business did not permit 
him successfully to develop it. The manufacture of 
the speaking doll for the diversion of children is 
obviously but the starting-point of an invention capable 
of manifold application to the business of life. This, 
indeed, its projectors saw. Besides speaking dolls for 
the nursery, they contemplated automatically vocal 
figures of every description, suited to “ bar-rooms, 
“ restaurants, cigar-shops, and show-rooms of all kinds.” 
™m fact, as Mr. ParMINSTER’s abortive prospectus de- 
clared, the “field for advertising by automatic talk- 
“ ing figures was practically endless.” Even this large 
view of it is too narrow. What a field there is on the 
stage for automatic talking figures who are quite as 
éapable of “interpreting ” or “ creating” parts as some 
of the artists to whom they are now committed! A 
good deal of the intercourse of society might be carried 
on in the same way. A speaking doll, or any number 
of speaking dolls, could surely be constructed which 
would move as gracefully, and use as appositely the few 
phrases which convention exacts, as the ordinary human 


performer. 

But the great field for the employment of the speak- 
ing doll is in politics. On the platform, and even, 
with the permission of the Speaker, in the House of 
Commons, the use of the speaking doll would be an 
immense saving of health and even of life. There 
would be no difficulty in so constructing it as to enable 
it to take the oaths and its seat without breach of 
decorum, and even to “Hear, hear,” “ No, no,” 
“Question, question,” and “’Vide, ’vide,” at appro- 
priate intervals. If taken about in the country, with 
the Home Rule van, it might make the customary 
pro-Gladstonian speech. Matters have very nearly 
reached this point already. Forms have been devised, 
fogether with the materials to be cast into those 
forms, for the use of speakers on both sides. The 
mvention has not yet, perhaps, been sufficiently per- + 
fected to answer all the purposes which it will no 
doubt ultimately serve. But even in its present rude 
form, the automaton seems sufficient for the rougher 
work of the platform, or even of a House of Commons 
apeech at thedinner-hour, A speaking doll was handed 
about the Court, and the observations made upon its 
speech are couched in the familiar language of the 
Parliamentary reports. ‘‘ The doll,” we read, “‘ was im- 


“ perfectly heard in the reporters’ seats.” That it is 


the highest privilege of many members of Parliament 
to be. They, however, being creatures susceptible of 
pain, are spared the comment which might otherwise 
follow :—“ As far as could be gathered from the by- 
“ standers, its noises were utterly unintelligible.” No 
more accurate description could be given of some Par- 
liamentary and platform oratory. The only misgiving 
we have as to the worth of our suggestion as to the 
employment in politics of the speaking doll springs 
from the fear that it may already be too late. What we 
recommend has possibly been already done. Some of 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s supporters, including some members 
of his Government, even one or two Cabinet Ministers, 
may very well, for aught they say or do, be speak- 
ing dolls. Their performances and utterances will be 
watched with much interest during the coming Session. 


FRANCE. 


T the beginning of the week, M. RovssEL made a 
statement of a point of view which, as Mr. 
CARLYLE might have said, is significant of something, 
perhaps of much. He was speaking at the first meet- 
ing of the Socialist Union in the Tivoli—Wauxhall 
(which, by the way, ought not to be spelt with a V), 
and he said that “ The only meaning for us of the 
“ French fatherland is, that it is the home of revo- 
“lution.” M. Rousset and his friends, who are 
all for peaceful courses just at present, are under- 
stood not to be dangerous. Neither are they, so 
long as a Government exists which will use the 
troops. But, then, France is the home of revolutions, 
and it does periodically happen that the troops can- 
not, for one or the other reason, be used. At such 
crises persons like M. RovssEL, who believe that 
the “ Revolution” should be permanent, are suddenly 
found to acquire very considerable importance. If 
now they have persuaded themselves, as apparently 
they have, that the convenient moment is at hand for 
them, it cannot be said that they are not largely justi- 
fied by the signs of the times. The present Govern- 
ment may not be in danger because it is discredited 
by the “Panama Scandals.” If, however, the So- 
cialist Union were to reply that, from the days of 
BEAUMARCHAIs’s quarrel with the GoiizmaNns down to the 
WILson scandal, the discovery of corruption, judicial or 
administrative, always has been the forerunner of changes 
of a more or less revolutionary character in France, it 
would not be possible to contradict them with accuracy, 
nor could they be fairly said to be making a rash 
assumption if they went on to say that some crisis of 
the kind is probably at hand again. 


It is certain that the way is being carefully prepared, 
if not for the Socialist Union, then for some other body 
of adventurers. The campaign of calumny, as it is 
called, goes on without slackening, and successes are 
continually being, made by the side which has taken 
the initiative. Within the last ten days or so it has 
become not improbable that M. Carnot himself may be 
driven to resign. M. Bainavt has confessed with tears 
that he levied 375,000 francs of blackmail on the 
Panama Company. Now, M. Bainaut was M. Carnot’s 
colleague in office. There does not seem to be a 
shadow of reason for believing that M. Carnot either 
was or could be aware of the private misconduct of his 
fellow-Minister. But in the state of mind in which 
they are at present, it is enough with Frenchmen 
that a public man should be accused. M. Carnot has 
been called upon to explain. What he is to explain is 
not very clear ; but, even if it were, the probability of 
hazardous political changes would be increased by the 
mere fact that the Chief of the State had been called 
upon to justify himself against a charge of corruption. 
It is easy to show that this or the other Union is not 
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formidable, and nothing is more seeming-plausible 
than to declare that the Republic is not responsible 
for the sins of individual men.. The French have a way 
of talking about the Republic and France as if they 
were entities which exist outside of and independent 
of Frenchmen. But it has been shown some half- 
dozen times in France within the last century that, 
when the men actually administering any form of 
government are sufficiently. discredited, the form itself 
soon goes. The rulers lose heart, as Louis PHILIPPE 
did, and then bodies which at the beginning of a month 
looked no more formidable than the Socialist Union 
looks now are found to be masters of the country before 
the end. 

From the repeated reports that M. Carnor has 
threatened to resign if a Ministry cannot be formed, it 
looks as if the loss of heart had already taken place 
among the rulers of the Third Republic. It does not 
appear to be thought dishonourable in the PRESIDENT 
to propose to run away. His Ministers are plainly 
helpless to support him. Public men in France have 
enough to do to keep their own heads above water. 
M. CLEMENCEAU is just now learning what dangers may 
be incurred by going into shady places in search of 
evidence to damage his opponents. France has sud- 
denly decided that respectable people ought not to go 
into shady places at all. M. CLEMENCEAU is now reduced 
to defend himself against the charge of knowing too 
much of M. bE RErNac#, as well as of M. CoRNELIUS 
Herz. The misfortunes of M. FLoquet, M. DE FREy- 
CINET, M. RovviEr have made it so probable that vigo- 
rous accusations will ruin any public man, that the press 
has devoted itself to very little else, and the Govern- 
ment can do nothing to stop the shower of mud which 
is smothering it. There is, to be sure, a point at which 
its patience breaks down. Foreign correspondents 
must not insinuate that the Russian Ambassador is 
corrupt. If they do, they are expelled. But French 
journalists may say what they like of Lord DurreRin. 
The Russian alliance is the one thing left for which a 
French Government can enforce respect. 


LORD JUSTICE BOWEN ON EDUCATION. 


HE most plausible of all prophets of smooth things 

is the man who prefaces his predictions by the 

most fearless admission of all the facts that tell against 
them. People are generally so impressed by the cir- 
cumstance of his recognizing all the grounds of de- 
spondency, and yet continuing hopeful, that they are 
apt to take his hopes for demonstrations: And. so 
they are—of the tendency of his temperament ; but of 
nothing else. To measure their value with any chance 
of correctness we must examine his prophecies as care- 
fully as he has himself studied his facts. Under the 
application of this test, it must be said, we fear, that 
the optimist conclusions reached in Lord Justice 
Bowen’s interesting address on Popular Education, 
delivered the other day at the Working Men’s College, 
are of no very satisfying kind. To put the matter in 
a homely fashion, they appear to us to be based on a 
belief in the remedy known as “a hair of the dog that 
“bit you.” Throughout a full third of his address he 
admits the justice of nearly all the complaints preferred 


- against so-called “ popular education ” by those who ac- 


cept his own just definition of the genuine article ; but 
he comforts himself apparently with the belief that, 
by giving people more and more of the spurious sub- 


_ stitute, things will all come right in the end.: It is 


needless, of course, to say that he does not affirm this 


_ proposition in so many words, and no doubt he 


would repudiate it as a statement of his views on the 
subject. We hold, nevertheless, that it is in réality a 


_ quite accurate account of them, and that Lord _Tustice 


‘Bowen only succeeds in concealing that fact from 


himself by interposing fallacious metaphor between it 
and his usually clear intellectual eye. 


A typical example of this process is to be found 
in the sentence in which he describes the immediate 
effects of popular education under the figure of a 
flood—a comparison which, employed as he employs 
it, deserves, indeed, to be put on record for all time as 
the monumental “awful example” of the danger of 
reasoning in metaphors. ‘“ The river,” he says, “ has 
“broken its banks and overwhelmed the land; it 
“sweeps in a sounding sea over the plain; and one 
* cannot be astonished if it does not flow everywhere 
“at its old depth.” But (so runs, of course, the 
implied argument), only let the inundation continue, 
and the flood will deepen. Not so, however, until it 
can no longer laterally widen ; and the sophism of the 
comparison lurks in the assumption that the area which 
we flood with popular education is fixed and limited 
like a river basin. So far from this, its ambit is 
being perpetually enlarged with the growth of popula- 
tion ; and when we add that the very soil itself is con- 
tinually changing, as fresh batches of children enter the 
schools at one limit of age and quit them at the other, 
we shall see how little encouragement is to be derived 
from Lord Justice Bowen's metaphor. As a matter of 
fact, there is no apparent reason why the flooding 
process should not continue ad infinitum without pro- 
ducing any effect whatever on the depth of the water. 
A continual succession of children passing through the 
elementary schools, and remaining just long enough te 
learn “something about everything,” but never every- 
thing about anything, appears to us pretty exactly to 
fulfil the conception of such a flood. If, indeed, to quit 
the unstable ground of metaphor, there were any signs 
that our educational methods were combating and 
tending to correct the mischiefs which have been among 
the first effects of the popularization of education, Lord 
Justice Bowen’s optimism would have more to say for 
itself. But the melancholy truth is, and he himself 
has admitted it as frankly as the worst of pessimists, 
that the mischiefs in question are corrupting the 
methods. Great as has been the demand for an inferior 
quality of education, as great also, we are sorry to say, 
has been the willingness of the educator—even of him 
who had hitherto dealt only in the genuine article—to 
supply it. The Universities, first one and then the 
other, in a thoroughly commercial spirit of competition, 
have condescended to minister to the popular appetite 
for cheap imitations of culture. The more pushing 
and “up-to-date” specimens of the public-school master 
have even bettered their example. No doubt it is 
premature to despair. It is possible that something 
may occur—that some new influence may grow up for 
the correction of this growing evil. But it is vain to 
imagine, as Lord Justice BOWEN seems to imagine, or 
rather, perhaps, as he tries to believe, that it will 
correct itself. 


BIGAMY. 


PERSON named GERALD GarRoop Situ pleaded 

guilty of bigamy the other day at the Central 
Criminal Court. He had lived with his wife for about 
a year, when, according to the reporter, she left him, 
and two years after that he went through the form of 
marriage with one Apa Haypow. It was urged in 
mitigation of sentence that ADA Haypow knew all 
about his first marriage, and that he went to the police 
and gave himself into custody as a bigamist in con- 
sequence of his wife havin ng gone to his employer and 
stated that she was his wife and Apa Haypow was not. 
Haypow was called, and is reported to have said that 
“she asked the defendant to go through the form of 
‘‘ marriage with her, knowing that his wife was alive, 
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** as she wished her friends to suppose that they were 
** married.” The Recorder of London thereupon bound 
Smi1H in his own recognizance to come up for judg- 
ment when called upon, and set him at liberty. 


There may very well have been facts in the case which 
do not appear from the newspaper report, and we have 
no wish to say a word in censure of the Recorder's 
decision ; but the point is one upon which the practice 
of judges differs, and upon which a few words of 
general application will not be out of place. Every 
one is agreed that bigamy is a crime of which the 
moral guilt varies greatly, and that bigamy committed 
by a man when the woman reasonably believes herself 
to be lawfully married to him is a most heinous 
offence. The greatest living authority on criminal law 
was accustomed to describe it as “‘ rape by fraud,” and 
the expression has passed into almost every-day use. 
There is no dispute that this form of the crime 
ought to be severely punished, although there 
is, of course, some discrepancy of opinion as to 
what punishment is, under the circumstances, severe. 
The difference of treatment becomes conspicuous in 
such cases as SMITH’S appears to have been if the report 
from which we have quoted may, for the sake of dis- 
cussion, be assumed to be exhaustive. Where the 
woman has been a willing party to the arrangement, 
and therefore cannot be said to have been misled by 
fraud, or at all, some judges will pass a substantial 
though comparatively light sentence, and others will 
treat the offence as a merely formal breach of the law, 
unattended by moral guilt, and will send the prisoner 
away, as SMITH was sent, with a merely nominal 
punishment. 


We are clearly and strongly of opinion that the 
former course is right, and ought always to be 
pursued, and that the latter is founded upon a 
thoughtless want of appreciation of the existing law 
and the reasons for it, and is entirely wrong. From 
the fact that a person has not committed a very 
serious crime it does not follow that he has not 
committed a more venial one. Take the case of SmiTH 
as an example, and assume everything in his favour. 
At the best, what it comes to is this. Haypow, ac- 
cording to her own statement, wanted to cheat her 
friends into the belief that she was Smrru’s wife, when, 
in fact, she was not. They both intended that she should 
acquire the social consideration and the commercial 
credit of a married woman who has a legal right to her 
husband’s support and legal power to incur debts on 
his behalf, when, in fact, she could not pledge his 
credit, and was legally liable to be put into the street 
to shift for herself at any moment. Respectable 
women, almost without exception, are willing to asso- 
ciate freely with married women or single women living 
as such, and refuse to associate with others. SMITH 
and Haypow intended that the latter should secure 
the countenance and friendship of such respectable 


. women by a false pretence. In a minor degree the 


same considerations affected any children they might 
have. They intended to palm them off on the world 
23 legitimate children whom Sir was bound to 
support according to his means, when, in fact, they 
were bastards, for whose maintenance—except in so 
far as he might be bound to a small extent by bastardy 
orders—he was not in the least responsible. More- 
over, they had both falsely declared, expressly or 
implicitly, in church or before the registrar, that 
they knew of no just cause or impediment why 
they should not be married. How can it possibly 
be that an act involving this amount of fraud and 
deceit, profitable both-directly and indirectly to the 
guilty parties, is destitute of moral fault, or can be 
treated as a merely technical offence, undeserving of 
any substantial punishment? We have, naturally, in 
this place altogethtr left out of sight the religious 


aspect of the matter. But, taking the question solely 
upon the ordinary grounds of municipal jurisprudence, 
it appears to us that deliberate bigamy, even if no 
deceit is practised on the party to the supposed 
marriage, should never be allowed to escape real 
punishment. 

A practical commentary on the matter was supplied 
no longer ago than last Wednesday at the Thames 
Police Court, when a woman named Davey, whose hus- 
band had been recently convicted of bigamy, and dis- 
charged upon his own recognizance to come up for 
judgment when called upon, complained to Mr. MEap 
that the husband had immediately gone back to live 
with the other woman, and would do nothing for her 
(his wife’s) support, or that of their five children. Upon 
the question whether the wife could prosecute the other 
woman, who was aware of the husband’s marriage when 
the bigamy was committed, Mr. MEap is reported to 
have said that “the applicant could do that; but no 
“ doubt the woman would be allowed to go scot free, 
“ like the man. This had been the third bigamy case 
“ before the court in three weeks, and he had no doubt 
“ that it was a common offence in the district. That 
* would continue to be so if similar cases were dealt 
“with in that way.” Precisely. 


THE WORLD REFORMED. 


HE world never needed reforming more ; the hour 

has come, and the man—Mr. IGnatius DONNELLY. 
This accomplished author has “ settled SHAKSPEARE’S 
* business, let it be,” and now settles that of all 
humanity. In his Golden Bottle (Sampson Low) he 
shows how every one may be made rich by the simple 
plan of letting Government create cheap a copious 
currency. To do that gold must be abolished, and 
Mr. DonnELLY gets rid of it at a stroke in a kind of 
puzzling allegory. ‘“ Wits jump,” perhaps especially 
when they are not very fine wits, or are not at their 
best. The wit of Mr. Ignatius DONNELLY has jumped 
on to the same spot as that of Mr. Conan DoyLe, and 
we have a vague reminiscence of another wit which 
has alighted on the same ground. In The Golden 
Bottle Mr. DONNELLY is not making the discovery that 
LAUDERDALE wrote Paradise Lost or that James I. 
was the author of the Novum Organum, though these 
are inventions worthy of his powers. He has fallen back 
on the ancient dream of the alchemists, the process of 
making gold. His hero is a ruined young American 
farmer, who neither discovers the Philosopher’s Stone, 
nor hits on an inexhaustible gold mine in the back 
garden, nor makes electricity do the work of trans- 
mutation of metals, like Mr. Conan Doy.e’s hero, but 
who receives a present from the Deity of a Golden 
Bottle, with a fluid that turns metal into gold. 


Mr. Conan Doy e's hero found that his gold did no- 
body any good in the long run, but the dreamer in Mr. 
DOoNNELLY’s work (of course it is a dream) reforms the 
world, making it all American. The consequence of his 
bottle naturally is to make gold of no value except to the 
dentist. It is not even used in jewelry, because it is so 
common that nobody will wear it. As a result co-opera- 
tion becomes the lawof life—‘ we put down rates of travel 
“to one cent per mile.” But how had the cent any 
value? Was copper more esteemed than gold ? for it is 
plain that gold had become worthless. Was there no 
portable representative of value? Human nature being 
what it is, perhaps diamonds would come in handy ; or 
wampum, or platinum. The natives of New Guinea 
use a kind of shell, chipped in a particular way. 
Every one may coin shells who likes, and probably, 
if Mr. DonNELLY really took to this bottle, American 
ingenuity would strike out some new representative of 
value. Indeed some plutocrat, to the amazement of his 
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less intellectual brethren, proposed the monetization of 
silver and the demonetizing of gold. We hope 
Mr. DONNELLY is mistaken in his belief that Con- 
gress can be bought (with what?) to pass measures 
of this or any other sort. He writes as if this were 
quite in the nature of things to be expected ; “ more 
“than half the votes were bought” by Wall Street. 
With what were they bought? With cowries, with 
paper money, with cents? So Mr. DoNNELLY’s hero 
sent the Senate a circular letter, proposing to buy 
them en masse, with dollars. But the dollars must 
have been valueless, even if gold were saved from being 
demonetized, because gold was dirt-cheap. The hero 
then bought up all the newspapers; he was elected 
President ; he threatened Europe with the doctrines 
(American) of 1776, and the London Times “came 
“‘ out with a double-leaded leading editorial headed 
“To your Tents, O Israel!” When the Times comes 
out as an American newspaper, the end of all things 
must be near. It was! All Europe, except Switzerland, 
France, and, we presume, the Republic of San Marino, 
declared waron America. Canada was captured in two 
pages. To take Ireland wasa mere walk over; but, though 
the Irish people took part in the shindy, “ not a life was 
“‘ sacrificed.” Illiterate voters (after ten years of grace) 
were deprived of the privilege of the franchise. Eng- 
land was reconstructed, Parliament was held at Ayr 
(which Mr. DoNNELLY supposes to be the birthplace of 
RoserT Burns), at St. Albans (in honour of the auther 
of Shakspeare), and at Monmouth, to glorify Henry V. 
Why Mr. Donnetty wishes to glorify a fighting 
aristocrat does not very obviously appear. Prizes were 
offered to the best cooks; probably the prizes were 
copies of Mr. DonnELLY’s works. The millennium 
was proclaimed from St. Petersburg. The Jews were 
restored to Palestine, which would hardly console them 
for the uselessness of shekels. 


The worst of writing a dream of this kind is that, 
without imagination in the writer, it becomes a tedious 
nightmare. Mr. DoNNELLY’s moral seems to be that 
“the power of government has not been half 
developed yet.” Golden Bottle represents the 
** power of Government to create its own money.” But 
surely it would be simpler and easier to do without 
money altogether. That plan has been tried for many 
thousands of years by savages lower than the New 
Guinea people. It would not take long to reduce 
society to that level; but society would inevitably 
rise from it again, and go the old weary round. Mean- 
while, Mr. DonNELLY, who thinks that Ropert Burns 
was born at Ayr, seems also to think that Perer the 


. Great took a ruler and a map and drew a straight line 


across to show where a railway should go. We may 
possibly misunderstand Mr. DONNELLY, but the anecdote 
is told of a much more modern Czar. Mr. DoyLe’s 
alchemist finds that much gold does no good; Mr. 
DONNELLY’s decides that, granting gold to be as cheap 
as dirt, Government may make paper-money, like 
postage-stamps, and “a cheap and abundant currency ” 
will bring in the millennium. Opponents talked of 
assignats and shin-plasters; but Mr. DONNELLY’s hero 
said that the analogy did not hold. The French were 
not “an august, peaceful, long-established nation,” 
like the Americans. After all, Mr. DoNNELLY’s man 
argued on the firm soil of a metallic basis, which gave 
him an advantage not to be readily obtained without 
his Golden Bottle. The book is very dull and noisy. 


FANNY KEMBLE. 


bgp een half a century has since the stage was 

deprived of one of its chief figures by the retirement 
of the distinguished actress whose death at the age of 
eighty-one is recorded this week, yet the name of Fanny 


Kemble is much more than a name to the present genera- 
tion. Custom and a natural sentiment alike decree that 
she must still, and always, be known as Fanny Kemble 
~—the name she bore when she achieved her early triumphs 
in the theatre, the name that signalizes her kinship with 
the remarkable family of which she was one of the most 
gifted members. But not the theatre only has reason 
to honour her memory and hold her example among the 
most estimable traditions of the English stage. To all 
but the old playgoer the story of her first appearance 
on the ek in 1829, as Juliet, and of the brilliant 
series of successes during the thirties, may seem but ancient 
history, portion and parcel of the Annals of a Geneste. 
Still, there is not a little communicable thrill in the re- 
corded testimonies of dramatic critics and men of letters 
to the extraordinary impressions created by the young 
actress and dramatist. Some reflex of the general enthu- 
siasm visits us yet, as we read the review, in the Quar- 
terly, of that historical drama, Francis the First, which 
was written several years before the author had entered 
upon a theatrical career. That audacious essay in litera- 
ture, notable as it undoubtedly is, and serviceable as it 
was in attracting public attention, was very speedily over- 
shadowed by the substantial conquests Fanny Kemble 
gained on the stage. Her Juliet, from the first, was ac- 
claimed with warmth with one accord. Contemporary litera- 
ture abounds in proofs of the prodigious effect produced by 
this first impersonation. The critics praised, as all society 
applauded, with admirable unanimity. The minor oa 
were effusive, and for once a coherent and brotherly band. 
Indeed, there is irrefutable witness to the exceptional quality 
of the new Juliet. The intellectual apprehension of the part, 
which Fanny Kemble never failed to reveal in all her stage 
undertakings, was combined with the glow and exaltation 
which have been too frequently lacking in many an artless 
and graceful Juliet. Her Belvidera, it would seem, in 
Otway’s famous tragedy, was a performance of astonishing 
power and sensibility. Her Julia, in The Hunchback, had 
magnetic qualities that were not less unquestioned and not 
less provocative of admiration. These are various parts, it 
must be admitted, and of strong contrasts. To excel in 
them, as Fanny Kemble did, while very young, and after 
no stern and long provincial experience, was to achieve 
greatness. And these are but a few examples from the 
catalogue of parts in which she won renown. 

Fortunately for those who have witnessed none of these 
memorable performances, the versatility of Fanny Kemble’s 
talents found other channels of expression, and that enviable 

et tantalizing person, the old playgoer, does not enjoy the 
foone of a monopoly. If her attachment to the stage too 
early became practically a detachment from it, her love of 
letters, especially of dramatic literature, was not less deep 
and sincere than her love of the profession of her youth. 
To it we owe various delightful volumes from her pen, and 
it inspired her successful series of public dramatic readings. 
The “Shakspearian Readings” of Fanny Kemble are 
admitted by all, even by those who profess no great liking 
for this form of recreation, to have been the very best of 
the kind. There are who would place the reader with 
Charles Dickens, and find her comparable in this regard with 
him ovly. In America, where they love the Reading only less 
passionately than they love the Lecture, they were held in 
high favour, and in her later “ Recollections ” Fanny Kemble 
gives amusing and graphic illustration of her art of im- 
proving the occasion in the interests of an audience yearning 
for culture. Her Poems, reprinted some few years since, 
were vastly admired in the day they were first issued. 
Eminent critics like Lockhart commended them in terms 
that might cause the neglected bards of to-day sigh for the 
golden age of some forty years ago. It is better to read 
than to discuss poetry. Probably there are very few people 
who have read Fanny Kemble’s poems. If this be so, 
it is a pity; for, although they comprise much album- 
verse of a kind that was ordinary enough in the latter 
years of the “ Annuals,” there is genuine poetry in the 
volumes, such as is fitted to withstand the caprices of 
fashion. More widely known are the sparkling and vivid 
“ Reminiscences” of her life in England and America, 
books that are rich in the true qualities of autobiography, 
full of anecdote and and the charm of 
a lively and piquant style. Her personality, indeed, was 
of the kind that must needs have attracted a host of 
friends, even if she had not inherited fame by her name, 
as it were, and made that name more famous by her notable 
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and exemplary career. Far into the last century the history 
of the Kembles extends, and even now is continued ; for, 
with the record of Fanny Kemble’s life the memoirs of the 
family are, happily, not yet exhausted. 


COUNTRY-HOUSE DANCES. 


FLAVOUR of old-world heartiness and grace still 

lingers over the entertainments and dances given in 
country houses—a charm which is lacking to the more 
sought-after amusements of the same character in London. 
Many a watchful eye has of late been directed against 
the social sins of the capital, but hitherto these critics 
have not proclaimed that country-house life, and its 
dissipations, are eating into our social system. That 
these dances are more enjoyable than London balls is 
true, for very simple reasons. The success lies in a 
willingness to be amused, sufficient leisure to enjoy the 
amusement, and a due allowance of space and air in which 
to dance. We are apt to forget that, though society may 
submit at times to stand packed tightly together like 
herrings in a barrel, and is willing to try and think it 
amusing for an hour or two, we cannot expect to see a dance 
going with spirit unless so many cubic feet of air are 
allowed for breathing, and so much space on the floor 
allotted to the dancers. Supper to be enjoyed must be 
earned by a process which the tiller of the soil is 
supposed to know, and this can only be done when the dance 
has opened at ten, and has possibly included a reel lasting 
not less than twenty minutes, while the “ Kitchen Lancers ” 
have been executed in a style becoming their name. How 
the sight of such travesties on the figures they invented 
and executed with such measured and stately repose would 
pain our worthy ancestors! In these matters it is well to admit 
that fashion has no right or wrong; but there is little doubt 
that the square or country dance is best when danced, as 
originally intended, with dignity and repose, and that when 
the romping element is introduced into the figures, fun may 
be the faster, but the dancers do not show to such advan- 
tage. But, with or without the kitchen element, it is good 
to see these old friends, and it is only in country houses 
that they are really allowed to survive. They suit the 
surroundings in which they are executed, and it is easy for 
the imagination to people the galleries and halls with a 
bygone generation, and to hear the sound of their feet 
“ dancing in tune.” ‘ 

Another element in the success of country-house amuse- 
ments, besides the beauty of the surroundings, and the com- 
fort of the life, is the fact that a large house party has been 
collected for several days together. They have “shaken 
down,” have formed intimacies, have their own little history 
and jokes, and are good friends, or distinct enemies, by the 
night on which the ball is given. Then there are all the 
incidents and excitements, connected with the state of the 
roads, if it be winter, and with the speculations as to 
the number and quality of the parties brought over from 
the neighbouring houses. The competition to bring the 
most men is great, and the youth who is supposed to like 
balls is often favoured with six different invitations, in the 
same county,and for the same time. The houses that have 
the best shooting will bring over the largest detachment of 
men. The houses with the most good-natured of hostesses 
will bring over the largest omnibusful of girls. If the roads 
have been very bad, the dullest couple introduced to each 
other need not be compelled to remark on the polish of the 
floor, the excellence or the defects of the band. The history 
of the ten-mile drive may have been full of heroic exploit, 
and deeds of daring. Probably a procession of four car- 
riages containing the “ party” from one house has come to 
— on a bad hill. A horse in the leading carriage has 

en, the second has poled the back of the first, and the 
horses in the third carriage, arrested on the worst part of 
the hill, have grovelled on their knees. While the horses 
are being unharnessed, with a view to getting their frost- 
nails renewed at a neighbouring smithy, in the silence of 
the frosty night, another procession of carriages is heard 


app , B- men turn out, and pull the carriages on 
one side. new procession pauses and hears the parti- 
culars of the accident. The gentlemen, happy if the scene 
is not far north enough for them to be in kilts, climb 
to the roof of the omnibus, the ladies are squeezed 
inside, and “late but in earnest,” they arrive. Once 


inside they need not be pitied; they are furnished with 
conversation and partners in misfortune. Nothing is 
more amusing than the pride with which the heads of the 
neighbouring houses walk into the room, followed by goodly 
trains; and she who has only brought ten, while a neigh- 
bour walks in at the head of twenty, is fain to con- 
sole herself with considerations that the merits of the 
ten are superior to those of the twenty. And yet one 
more point in favour of the country house. There is a 
larger mixture of classes and interests met together. The 
clergy come, and, standing on the threshold of the ball- 
room, look on with a faint air of benediction, and a readi- 
ness to say grace over the supper. We recollect seeing a 
bishop and a dean in a very large country house. The bisho 
looked from his resplendent buckles to the floor on which 
sets for the Lancers were just being formed, and we heard 
him murmur to the dean that he wished he were going to 
dance. And we turned away with a conviction that had 
either the bishop or the dean been alone, they would have 
been found doing justice to their “ buckled shoon.” Both 
might have recollected the story of the well-known Edin- 
burgh minister. He was tempted by One to go to the 
theatre, and he fell, and when seated in the stalls felt a 
hand on his shoulder from behind. “ What will the con- 
gregation say if I tell them I saw you here?” The minister 
showed himself worthy of the congregation, for, without 
turning his head he answered, “ They will not believe you.” 
On the whole, it is always safe to do the improbable. But 
there are many others in the room who have no conscience 
clause to their enjoyment. All the links which bind country 
neighbours and the professional classes are brought together, 
and more real enjoyment is given to many a “country mouse,” 
in the opportunity of seeing individuals and their clothes, 
than could be given by far more lavish expenditure and 
elaborate amusements in the more jaded atmosphere of 
London. 

Entertaining is sometimes said to be a thankless task, 
and doubtless it does not differ from the rest of life in 
having its failures and ingratitudes. Perchance the an- 
cestors, looking down from the walls, might read a little 
homily, on a certain disappearance in heartiness and 
thoroughness of hospitalitity in the hosts, since the days 
when they stood at the door and greeted the guests with 
the formal, but gracious, signs of welcome. And the 
guests, since their days, have perhaps learnt to think less of 
the entertainers and more of the entertainment, and have, 
in a wider sphere of experience, become less easy to please, 
and more critical. Yet we believe, when 


Half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day ; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away, 


that “the lord and lady” may feel convinced that they 
have succeeded in pleasing the greatest number, and that 
their labour has not been in vain. 


THE EXTENSION OF THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 


HE current assertion that the Government contemplate 
strengthening the section of the Board of Trade which, 
since 1886, has been engaged in collecting and publishing 
information in regard to industrial questions is not unlikely 
to prove correct. In any event, this is a step sure to be 
taken before long; and it may be of interest to consider 
what ought to be done in this direction, when anything is 
done. One measure, for the adoption of which the noisiest 
and least thoughtful among the “friends of Labour” have 
long been clamouring, is the creation of a novel Minis- 
terial office, the holder of which is to be entrusted with the 
special mission of protecting the interests of the working 
aves In our opinion Secretaryships of State ought not 
to be multiplied preter necessitatem; and for the appoint- 
ment of a Minister for Labour—and, it is to be supposed, 
against Capital—we see no necessity whatever. The tempta- 
tion to at once gratify the advanced wing and reward the 
services of some working-class henchman of the Govern- 
ment will be great, but, we may fairly hope, will be resisted. 
The object to be aimed at is the attainment of increased 
efficiency in the work of the Labour Department ; and for 
that <_™ a new ornamental headpiece will nothing 
avail. hat is really required, we will now discuss, 
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First and foremost among the alterations which experience 
has shown to be indispensable stands the improvement of 
the method of investigation. At present the sole source of 
information possessed by our Labour Department consists in 
the answers to inquiry forms sent by post to employers, to 
secretaries of e-Unions, and other persons. Now, as a 
matter of fact, the usual destination of these inquisitive 
circulars is the waste-paper basket. A small proportion do, 
indeed, find their way back to Whitehall; but the replies 
filled in are generally so vague and imperfect as to be of 
little service. Some provision, it is certain, must be made 
for attaching to the department agents capable of making 

nal inquiries on the spot—* field agents,” as they are 
termed in the United States. In what precise manner this 
provision may best be made is not quite clear. One 
plan, which has found much favour in certain quarters, 
is, that a small yearly salary shall be paid to a large 
number of men throughout the kingdom—secretaries of 
Trade Councils are suggested—in return for which these 
local agents are to devote part of their spare time to the 
work of the Labour Department. This might well be con- 
sidered an excellent way by a Government anxious to secure 
the influence of, say, forty or fifty leading Trade-Unionists 
in as many different industrial centres, each of these vedettes 
of the Gladstonian party commanding the votes of several 
thousand trusty followers. But the payment of a small 
retaining fee to men possessing no special qualifications— 
men with other occupations and interests, giving only a 
fragment of their time and the fag-end of their energies to 
the performance of their duties as “local correspondents of 
the Board of Trade ”—will not accomplish what is really 
necessary. The scheme brought forward at the meeting of 
the Statistical Society this week proposes that there shall 
be nine local agents of the Labour Department stationed 
at different points—men of approved capacity, receiving 

salaries, giving their ale time and owing un- 
divided allegiance to the department. Without commit- 
ting ourselves to the support of this or any other specific 
plan, we may state our firm conviction that any re- 
organization of the Labour Department which is to achieve 
useful results must include the provision of some means 
by which the Board of Trade shall, in future, be in a 
position to possess, in regard to those Labour questions 
with which it is called upon to deal, independent informa- 
tion obtained by the personal inquiries of conipetent and 
trustworthy agents. 

Another point deserving attention is the fact that, as our 
Labour Department is now constituted, no proper arrange- 
ments are made for the efficient direction of its operations. 
The task of superintending the work of an office of this 
character is a task which can only be performed with suc- 
cess by a man possessing a special knowledge of Labour 
— a considerable familiarity with statistics, and a 
thorough grasp of the principles of economic science. Mr. 
Giffen, the head of the Commercial Department of the 
Board of Trade, who exercises a general supervision over 
the Labour Department, is an economist and statistician of 
indisputable eminence. But Mr. Giffen has far too much 
to do in other ways to devote as much time as is required 
to the duty of directing the work of the Labour Depart- 
ment. There can be no question that the extension of 
that department will be singularly incomplete unless we add 
to its staff one or more men of the type of Mr. Carroll Wright, 
of the Washington Department of Labour, Mr. Horace 
Wadlin, of the Massachusetts Labour Bureau, and Mr. Samuel 
Hotchkiss, of the Connecticut Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
What our Labour Department lacks is, in the first place, 
wy ears in the shape of local agents, and, in the next 
place, the directing brain-power of expert economists and 
scientific statisticians. equipped and intelli- 
gy organized, the Labour nent of our Board of 

e, by the presentation in lucid and impartial reports of 
carefully ascertained facts, might unquestionably render 
very great assistance in the solution of those perplexing 
social and economic problems which at present occupy so 
large a measure of public attention. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE inerease in the circulation of the Bank of France 
since the war with Germany is one of the most curious 
phenomena of contem economic history, Roughly, 
the circulation has doubled since 1870. According to the 


weekly return issued on Thursday of last week the total 
circulation then amounted to 139 millions sterling, and as 


the law limits the right of issue to 140 millions sterling, the © 


Bank felt bound to stop paying out mure notes. Evidently 
it would not do cmalady'® exhaust its power of issue. A 
Bill has been introduced this week to authorize it to issue 
another 20 millions sterling, making the total possible issue 
160 millions sterling, and even in the present state of France 
it is probable that the measure will pass. In the first place, 
the Bank cannot buy more gold, for it is with its notes 
that it pays for the gold; and in the present breath- 
less hurry of all the great Continental Governments to 
repare for war, it would be very disadvantageous to 

rance to be unable to accumulate more gold. In the 
second place, it might be disastrous, if there were to be a 
panic in Paris, were the Bank unable to lend freely. But 
the point to which we wish to direct attention, is not the in- 
convenience of the present deadlock, but the extraordinary 
expansion of the note circulation. The population of France 
is, roughly, about equal to that of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
but France has more than three times as many notes in 
circulation as we have. Our trade is much larger than the 
French, and our enterprise is certainly greater. How is it, 
then, that France requires more than three times as much 
paper-money as we do? The answer usually given is that 
in France cheques are hardly used, that practically all pay- 
ments are made with notes. But the question is, Why do 
not the French use cheques? They are a highly civilized 
people; they must see the advantage of economizing 
money. Why, then, don’t they practise it? The answer 
that irresistibly suggests itself is that there must be 
widespread distrust. The Bank of France is not dis- 
trusted; every one, on the contrary, is eager to get as 
many of its notes as possible. But, as people will not 
deposit largely with other banks, and will neither give 
their own cheques nor take cheques from other people to 
any considerable extent, it seems to follow that there must 
be widespread distrust of almost all other banks except the 
Bank of France. The notes of the Bank of France are not 
available for paying wages or making small retail purchases. 
During the war with Germany, specie payments had to 
be suspended, and continued so for some years. In the 
interval the Bank issued a considerable number of small 
notes, some of them of as low denomination as 4s. But 
after resuming specie payments, the Bank called in all notes 
of lesser denomination than 2/. As a matter of course, the 
whole of them were never paid in ; some were lost and some 
were put aside and forgotten. A very small amount, there- 
fore, is outstanding, but cannot be in actual circula- 
tion. Practically, then, the smallest note is of 2/., and 
of these only a small amount exist—about 6} millions 
sterling. According to a return issued a couple of years 
ago, » a half the total circulation of the Bank of 
France consisted of 4/. notes, and all the rest were of 
higher denominations, more than three-fourths being of 
4ol. It is clear that a 4/. note is useless for paying 
ordinary wages or for the retail purchases of poor people. 
There must, therefore, be a very large amount of coin, both 
silver and gold, in circulation. It follows that the notes 
of the Bank of France must be held almost entirely by the 
well-to-do, or if they are held to any considerable extent 
by the poor, they must be hoarded. Why is it, we ask 
again, that the well-to-do carry about with them bundles 
of large notes, and insist upon making all their payments 
by means of them, instead of depositing their surplus money 
in banks, as we do, and making payments by means of 
cheques? If it is not because of general distrust, we 
fail to see what the explanation can be. No doubt 
the other banks hold a la part of their reserves 
in Bank of France notes. it banking, especially de- 
posit banking, is little developed in France, and the re- 
serves, therefore, are not so large as to account for the 
extraordinary expansion of the note circulation. Besides, 
as already stated, fully seven-eighths of the total circulation 
of the Bank consists of 4/. and 4o/. notes. The banks would 
not hold much of their reserves in 4/. notes. Such small 
denominations would be useful, of course, for till-money, 
but for money held in reserve they would seem to be 
a. Even 4o/. notes are hardly big enough ; 
one would expect that for reserve purposes the notes would 


be larger—t1ool., 200/., and even 1,000/. But the highest 
denomination issued is only 200/., and very little of these 
are outstanding. It seems to follow, then, that the notes 
are not held in the reserves to the extent that at.first sight 
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might be supposed, that they are mainly in the hands of 
well-to-do people—traders and others—and that a vast pro- 
portion of them is hoarded. 

The value of money has been lower during the week, the 
rate of discount in the open market being now little better 
than 1} per cent., and short loans being about 1 per cent. 
The market, however, is very undecided. On the one hand, 
there is an excess of supply over demand; and, the Im- 
perial Bank of Germany having reduced its rate of discount 
to 3 per cent., there is a general expectation that the value 
of money on the Continent will decline, and therefore that 
the demand for gold will fall off; while it is probable that 

amounts in gold will be received from New York. 
On the other hand, it seems likely that the Bill authorizing 
increase of the note issue of the Bank of France will pass 
quickly, and that then the French demand for gold will 
increase ; while the Austro-Hungarian Government is about 
to bring out a loan for 5 millions sterling to obtain gold 
for resumption purposes, and the German and Prussian 
Governments are likewise borrowing. 

As an illustration of the depression in business during 
the second half of last year, it is worth quoting a statement 
made by the Chairman at the shareholders’ meeting of the 
London and Westminster Bank, on Wednesday, to the 
effect that the average amount of money held unemployed 
by the Bank during the half-year was very nearly 4} 
millions, being 335,000/. in excess of the average amount 
during the second half of 1891, and being over 1,200,000l. 
in excess of the average for the years 1888, 89, and ‘go. 

The price of silver continues to fluctuate about 383d. per 
oz., being supported partly by the good demand for India, 
owing to the activity of the export trade there, partly by 
the interruption of mining and railway communication in 
the United States by the bad weather, and partly by the 
belief that the Bill for repealing the Silver Purchase Act 
will not pass the United States Congress this Session. It 
is stated that Mr. Cleveland has been in communication 
with President Harrison in order to an understand- 
ing for carrying the repeal at once; but the Silver party 
seems to be strong enough to resist the pressure put upon 
it, and threatens to resort to obstructive tactics. 

The Khedive’s coup d'état had very little effect upon the 
stock markets, the City trusting fully to Lord Rosebery's 
firmness. It did not doubt, therefore, for a moment that 
British influence would be properly maintained. In Paris 
there has been a better feeling, although the attacks upon 
President Carnot continue, and the Bourse is discomposed 
by the proposed tax upon Bourse transactions. It is believed 
that during the past few weeks operators have speculatively 
sold very large amounts of stock, and it is hoped that they 
may be cornered by bold buying. But, in spite of all the 

parent confidence, there is much real distrust under 

surface. The Spanish Government has arranged with 
the Bank of Spain for another loan to tide it over its 
immediate difficulties ; but, even if the operation is success- 
ful, it will make the position of the Bank of Spain more 
te than ever. In Italy a banking scandal has come 
to light which intensifies the discredit of the issuing banks, 
and in Russia matters look as serious as ever. At the 
same time everything possible is being done by those 
interested to ensure the success of the Austro-Hungarian 
gold loan for 5 millions sterling, which is to be brought out 
in Austria, Germany, and Amsterdam in a week or ten 
days, and it will be followed as soon as possible by the 
German and Prussian loans. In the United States the 
great operators are doing al] they can to induce the public 
to believe that there is no ground for apprehension ; but 
they are not likely to succeed. European holders continue 
to sell on every decided rise in prices, and, as long as the 
silver question is unsettled, gold exports will go on, and 
from time to time wil] excite alam. 

The Metropolitan Railway Company on Thursday an- 
nounced a dividend at the rate of 3] per cent., carrying for- 
ward a balance to the new half-year of 9,800/. Twelve 
months ago the dividend was also 3} per cent., and 11,800/. 
was carried forward. This is much better than was 
generally expected. During the second half of last year 
the Company worked 45 per cent. more miles than in the 
second half of 1891, and as usually traffic on a new line is 
not immediately very profitable, it was expected that the 
working expenses would be considerably increased. There 
was also known to be av augmentation of the fixed charges. 
The market, therefore, was anticipating a reduction of at 
least 7 per cent, of the dividend, On the other hand, the 


London, Tilbury, & Southend Company declared a dividend 
on the same day of 54 against 54 per cent. last year, and 
carried forward only 7ool. against 1,600/. This is worse 
than was looked for. 


Consols closed on Thursday at 98, a rise of 2 com* 
pared with the preceding Thursday. Indian Sterling 
Threes closed at 97}, a rise of }; Cape of Good 
Ho Three and a Halfs closed at ror}, a rise 
of 4. By aslip last week we said that there had been a 
fall when it should have been a rise. Last week the rise 
was 1, this week 4; so that in a fortnight there has been 
an advance of 14. Queensland and Victoria Three and a 
Halfs have each fallen } in the week, both closing 
on Thursday at 89}. In the Home Railway market the 
dividends have appeared to the market so satisfactory that 
there has been a very general advance. London and 
Brighton Undivided closed on Thursday at 164, a rise com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of 3; Brighton “ A” 
closed at 153%, a rise of 4; Metropolitan Consolidated 
closed at 884, a rise of 2}; and North-Eastern Consols 
closed at 1573, a rise of 1}. In the American market 
there has also been a very general advance—much 
more so than for a considerable time past ; even the specu- 
lative securities having shared in it. To begin with these 
latter, Atchison shares closed on Thursday at 363, a rise 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 1}; Union 
Pacific shares closed at 42, a rise of 1}; Erie shares closed 
at 26, a rise of 1}; and Philadelphia and Reading shares 
closed at 263, a rise of 13. These are all speculative and 
unsuited to the investor. Coming to the dividend-paying 
shares, Milwaukee closed on Thursday at $23, a rise of 23 ; 
Illinois Central clesed at 105, a rise of 3; Lake Shore 
closed at 134}, a rise of 24; and Louisville and Nashville 
closed at 773, a rise of 3}. In the Argentine railroad 
market, Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary closed on 
Thursday at 75-7, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 3, while Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
closed at 118-20, a fall of 1. Argentine Fives of 1886 
closed at 664, a rise of 13; the Funding Loan closed at 66, 
also a rise of 13; and Uruguayan Three and a Halfs closed 
at 374, a rise of 13. Coming next to inter- Bourse securities, 
we find French Three per Cents closed on Thursday at 953, 
a rise of 1} compared with the preceding Thursday; Russian 
Fours closed at 972, also a rise of 1}, and Spanish Fours 
closed at 613, a rise of 13. 


GRANT OF ROTHIEMURCHUS. 


HE jejune record of dates and facts, which was the 

only notice taken by the Times last week of the late 
Sir John Grant, is a reason for a more detailed notice of an 
eminent career. John Peter Grant was educated at Eton 
and Haileybury, landed in India at the beginning of 1828, 
and left it, after filling very high offices, in April 1862. In 
his early service he studied the Land Revenue system of the 
North-West Provinces in three districts of the Rohilcund 
division. Summoned to Calcutta in the Thirties, by the 
discernment of Sir Charles Metcalfe, Grant held divers 
Secretariat appointments, served under Lord Macaulay, 
then President of the Law Commission, was put on a 
special Commission appointed to reform the Prisons of 
Bengal, and displayed a power of disinterring useful facts 
from piles of confused matter, a closeness of reasoning, and a 
lucidity of exposition, which put him on a level with men 
of twice his age and experience. Just at that time, too, it 
happened that the whole community of the Lower Pro- 
vinces was convulsed by an inquiry into grants of land 
claimed to be held revenue-free for religious or secular 
purposes, These proceedings, duly contemplated in the 
Cornwallis Settlement of 1793, had been —— for thirty- 
five years. This tardy challenge to prove right or preserip- 
tion caused an intense irritation, abundant perjury, and 
wholesale manufacture of forged documents. On this sub- 
ject there appeared a series of very able letters, the interest 
in which was not lessened by the discovery that their 
author was a young civilian of not ten years’ standing. 
Mr, Grant went home on furlough for three years, and 
returned to India in September 1844. For the next two 
years he was specially employed in adjusting the claims of 
unportunate creditors against the Rajah of Mysore, And 
he had no sooner effected [an equitable settlement than he 
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was told off to end a very acrimonious con on the 
subject of human sacrifices amongst the Khonds. When 
Lord Dalhousie, in 13848, was called away to the Upper 
Provinces by the Sikh war, and the Government of Bengal 
had to be carried on by the senior member of Council as 
Deputy-Governor, Mr. Grant, as secretary, became, for 
the period of four years, the virtual ruler of the Lower 
Provinces. The senior member of Council at the time 
was a gallant general officer who was not familiar with the 
intricacies of the Cornwallis Code. It was entirely owing 
to Mr. Grant's rare abilities and character that in that 

jod much solid work was accomplished. Superfluous 
offices abolished; the Grand Trunk road guarded by an 
effective police; the survey and demarcation of estates 
prosecuted with vigour; and the examination of junior 
civilians in law, procedure, and the colloquial dialect of the 
province—were all due to Mr. Grant, The transition from 
the Secretariat of Bengal tothe Foreign and Home Depart- 
ments of the Government of India naturally followed. In 
the spring of 1854, when Sir F. Halliday was appointed the 
first Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Mr. Grant filled his 
vacancy in the Supreme Council. Here his remarkable 
talents, hitherto limited to discussions on paper, found a 
new field for display in oral debate. At the renewal of 
the charter a composite body was created called the Legis- 
lative Council. Mr. Grant at once showed that he could 
speak as well as write, and he proved himself quite the 
equal of such a practised debater as the late Sir Barnes 
Peacock. We have no space for the legislative reforms 
carried out by this Council during the seven years of its 
existence, in all of which—Penal Code and Criminal 
Procedure, Land Laws and Sale Laws, financial and 
mercantile measures—Mr. Grant took an active part. But 
we must particularly mention the Act allowing Hindu 
widows to re-marry. Up to 1856 the Hindu widow, linked 
to a sexagenarian husband at the age of six or seven, though 
no longer allowed to follow her lord to the funeral pile, had 
been condemned to a life of mortification and misery. 
Backed by some high-minded Hindus, Mr. Grant brought 


in, explained fully, and successfully carried a law removing 


all legal obstacles to such re-marriage. From speeches 
characterized by wealth of knowledge and closeness of argu- 
ment we can make but one extract. In answer to dismal 
prophecies that the law was not wanted or would be in- 
operative, Mr. Grant thus closed the debate :—“ If he 
knew certainly that but one little girl would be saved from 
the horrors of Brahmacharia by the passing of this Act, he 
would pass it for her sake; if he believed, as firmly as he 
believed the contrary, that the Act would be wholly a 
«lead letter, he would pass it for the sake of the English 
name.” As colleague of Lord Dalhousie in the Execu- 
tive Council, Mr. Grant criticized some of the pro- 
posals of his most powerful chief; but for any such partial 
opposition the Governor-General found ample compensa- 
tion in the weighty contributions given to this own views 
when Mr. Grant reasoned and did not merely “concur.” 
Mr. Grant’s Minute on the annexation of Oudh was 
admitted by statesmen in this country to be the best paper 
in the collection. On a subsequent occasion Lord Canning, 
to the writer of this notice, spoke of a Minute by Mr. Grant 
when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, as “ the ablest State 

r he had ever read.” It explained the conditions on 
which alone English capital could be properly employed in 
stimulating and reviving native industries. We have no 


_space for his partial administration of Allahabad and Benares 


when the road was clear in 1857, or for the three years in 
which he governed the Lower Provinces as successor to Sir F. 
Halliday, The task of reconciling English claims and native 
interests when the fierce passions of the Mutiny had not sub- 
sided, was neither easy nor light. And during Mr, Grant's 
tenure a controversy rani the English merchants and 
the Bengali Ryots as to the cultivation of indigo came to 
ahead. The Report of a Special Commission showed that 
under no circumstances had the Ryot, for fifty years, culti- 
vated indigo for the factories except at a dead loss. We are 
not going to revive an acrimonious dispute in which, like 
Home Rule or any other, mistakes may not have been con- 
fined to one side. But on the main point Mr. Grant 
triumphed over all his opponents in India and England. It 
had been gravely proposed that a breach of any civil con- 
tract on the Ryot’s part to sow indigo should be treated as 
a criminal offence, To save the crop of 1860 a law had 
actually been passed for six months to this very effect, That 
jt did not find a permanent place in the Statute- book is due 


to the determination of Ms. Grant, backed by the firmness 
of the late Lord Halifax. On return home Mr. Grant 
was sent to govern Jamaica after Governor Eyre. In eight 
years he restored its financial condition, provided funds 
for education and police, reconstituted the judicial Courts, 
and, just like another Bengal civilian in the same island 
thirty years before, “ calmed the evil passions which long 
suffering had engendered in one class, and long domination 
in another.” The place to be assigned to Sir John Grant 
in the roll of Indian administrators does not depend on the 
honours justly awarded to him by the Government at home. 
There is room in India for all kinds of talent. Grant never 
coerced Goojurs and lawless tribes as John Lawrence did; or 
founded a Revenue Settlement where the Government dealt 
direct with the tenant-proprietor, like Munro; or studied 
Indian diplomacy like Elphinstone undera Wellesley. But 
those who wish for the best model of perspicuous style will 
find itin Mr. Grant’s State papers, while for rules of conduct 
in difficult conjunctures they can have no better guide than 
one 
justissimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teueris et servantissimus wqui. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE, 


HE great American joke is now one of the beste 
established commonplaces of American journalism, 
If constant repetition will do it, we are likely to be per- 
suaded that, in literature, art, science, and everything worth 
doing, the Britisher is an ass, and the American is his 
master; and so we turn with some expectancy to the 
Architectural Record, Vol. I. No. 4, published in New York 
City. It is bound in terracotta paper, and its price is 
twenty-five cents. It contains reprints of a paper by the 
late Mr. Freeman, and of one of Professor Aitchison’s 
Academy Lectures—one of the most amorphous of the Pro- 
fessor’s learned lucubrations—and the rest of the letterpress 
is not remarkable, except for the pleasant impudence which 
sits on the front of American journalists. But the illustra- 
tions are, indeed, quite fearful and wonderful; entirely 
original, purely American. Here you will find the Tower 
of Babel—we beg its pardon, the Lancashire Insurance 
Company’s office in New York—a building of rectangular 
plan, of which the side is about seven times the width of 
the front, and the whole carried up to ten stories, though 
the adjacent house is three stories high, and the pediment 
of the Doric temple at the side barely reaches the sills of 
the fifth story. Then there is that amazing building, the 
Auditorium of Chicago, huge, enormous, spurning all rule 
and rhythm, where the great staircase is of iron girders 
fortified with slabs of marble running up the rake of 
the stairs. “Illi robur et 2s triplex” who ascends 
the steps of that fearsome masterpiece, though, indeed, 
we should be inclined to award the palm of American 
architecture to the cast-iron corkscrew stairs of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, for all the world like two 
shavings balanced on their tails, impending sinister over a 
sheer abyss of pavement. Nor should we forget the approved 
lighthouse manner, that now familiar congeries of round 
towers, conical roofs, and battered basement, dear to the 
man of Massachusetts and Boston U.S.A. 

Then there is the iron construction, in which the Americans 
are so adept that they will build you a bridge, or a building, 
in which the failure of a single bolt will bring the whole thing 
down like a pack of cards. It appears that in New York 
City a fashion used to prevail of building entire house 
fronts in cast iron, with Renaissance, Moorish, or any 
other approved detail, all complete in cast iron. We are 
used to cast-iron mantelpieces in England, but there 
is something Titanic in this idea of a house front in 
cast iron which cannot but enthral the imagination. 
The American architect is a versatile person. We are told 
by the Architectural Record that he must be a civil engineer, 
“he must outrank the mechanical evgineer in his knowledge 
of electricity, hydrostatics,” and a great many other things, 
and, withal, “be an accomplished financier.” This shows 
the inferiority of the Enghshman, who foolishly supposes 
that the business of a financier is finance, and the business 
of an architect architecture. 

We had almost forgotten the lady architect who has 
designed the women’s buildings for the Chicago Exhibition, 
and of whom gallantry forbid that we should speak any- 
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re ge i If there are ‘lady architects, there must 
also y architect pupils. The very thought of their 
presence and premiums must make the English architect 
girn with envy. 

Then, too, there are the details. O the details! Byzan- 
tine columns are nothing accounted of in this land of 
wonders. Here will an architect give you a grate the size 
of a rabbit-hutch, set in an ocean of tiles; and anon a fire- 

of massive marble large enough to roast an ox, with a 
frieze above it fit for a doll’s-house; and ingle-nooks with 
arches of machine-made bricks set in stamped leather and 
panelling, pleasing suggestion of the raw savage in the 
midst of culture; and chimneys of stone, with hoods of 
wooden planks. Odd that we English, who have studied 
fireplaces for some five hundred years, should never have 
thought of wooden planks for a chimney-hood. 

There is much else in this publication to make one pause 
and meditate. This, then, is the revelation in architecture 
which America is to give our feeble civilization. We fear 
our civilization is too feeble to receive it, and, in fact, to be 
quite candid in the matter, we confess to the feeling that 
all that is good in it we have seen before, and all that is 
bad we hope never to see again. The balusters in the hall- 
way, by Messrs. Chamberlin and Whiddin, we fancy we 
have already admired in a design by Mr. Shaw. As 
for the ineffable proportions and exuberant details of 
American Romanesque, if they are inspired by similar 
‘work in England, they have assuredly gone one better 
in their absence of all scholarship and their ignorance of 
all restraint. On the whole, and with all respect to the 

t American nation, we venture to think that she is 
still young to instruct the Old World in architecture. 
There are in America a few plain Georgian buildings, of no 
particular magnificence, out of which her architects might 
develop a quiet reasonable style; but as for these tons of 
iron, these mountains of iniquity, these Galatin Banks, 
these seventeen-story buildings, we will have none of them. 
The American architects have indeed licked creation, but it 
is in erecting the most enormously hideous buildings that 
ever yet burdened the face of the earth. 


THE TAFATRES. 


— another comic opera testifies to the apparently 
inexhaustible character of our resources, if not of our 
inventiveness, in that direction. La Rosiére, produced at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre on Saturday evening, under the 
joint management of Miss Marie Halton and Mr. Harry 
Monkhouse, is written by Mr. Monkhouse and composed by 
M. E. Jakobowski. The latter-named gentleman is already 
known as a composer, but this is Mr. Monkhouse’s first 
essay in the writing of libretto, his previous public efforts 
having been confined to the exhibition of his unquestionable 
wers as a comedian. We must confess that we like him 
better in the older capacity than in the new. He probably 
would no more lay serious claim to originality in his story 
than would any author, French or other, from whom he may 
have vacachor | and it is as conventional as it is old. We 
have two French schoolgirls, and two soldier lovers who mas- 
querade as troubadours, ostensibly to test the fidelity of the 
sweethearts whom they fail to recognize under the disguise 
of gipsy maidens. The Rosiére is really but a subordinate 
nage, except for the number of solos provided for her ; 

ut in various ways, not always too intelligibly explained, 
she helps the adventurous young ladies in their endeavours 
to punish their lovers. For a Rose Queen, she is rather a 
coquettish person, the love interest in her case being sup- 
plied by a youth who has been hidden in a girls’ school to 
avoid the conscription, and afterwards blossoms out into a 
comic trumpet-major of hussars. It is, perhaps, hardly M. 
Jakobowski’s fault that the music is about as thin and con- 
ventional as the story. It runs along prettily, however, 
with some pleasing melody ; the orchestration is of a good 
workmanlike character, and now and then the composer 
breaks his bonds with excellent effect. This is especially 
the case in the wild gipsy dance, | pes by Miss Minnie 
Thurgate with indefatigable spirit and energy. This young 
lady should go far. e best number in the opera is un- 
questionably the quartet for the lovers, “ Fair woman's 
constancy,” in the act. Both Mr. J. G. Robertson and 
Mr. Barrington Foote sang and acted prettily as the 


the requirements of the stage, and the performance of each 
was wanting in virility. Miss Violet Cameron, one of the 
masquerading ladies, must be congratulated upon the suecess- 
ful preservation of her voice, which seems as fresh as ever, 
and her acting has in nowise suffered deterioration; Miss Lu- 
cille Saunders, es Adeline’s companion in girlish crime, also 
sang charmingly, and acted well. Miss Halton played the 
Rosiére, who, by the way, need not have been a iére at 
all, except for the sake of a title to the opera, and had a 
tremendous amount of work to do, but she faced it bravely, 
and, on the whole, succeeded in winning favour. Her best 
effort was in the solo, “I heard the lark.” Probably by 
this time the management will have materially curtailed her 
labours as well as those of the other members of the cast. 
Mr. Elton showed to better advantage as the trumpet- 
major than as the schoolboy; though he cannot be too 
highly commended for his excellent taste in his rendering 


‘of the latter, a part full of dangers to the indiscreet. Mr. 


Frank Thornton was industriously droll in a very poor part. 
The mounting was worthy of a better opera, the scenery 
being especially good throughout. The opening of the 
third act, entitled “ Vaudrey en Féte,” on a prison interior 
might give rise to most injurious aspersions on the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, but the mistake is soon recti- 
fied. We have to congratulate the new management on 
their wise liberality in Eoslea abolished all fees, 


REVIEWS. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION AND EMPIRE.* 


as is a book which every Englishman should read with 
pleasure, modified by some prickings of shame. The plea- 
sure will be caused partly by the intrinsic merits of Captain 
Mahan’s own work; but, as, with all due thanks to the author, we 
may be permitted to say, in a still greater degree by the singu- 
larly commanding figure made by England in the story told here 
with so much lucidity and spirit. That the figure is so com- 
manding in these pages is also in a certain measure one of 
Captain Mahan’s merits; for if England supplied the matter, we 
have to thank his skill as an interpreter and expositor for the 
form. The prickings of shame of which we have spoken will be 
felt by every patriotic and fairly instructed reader when he 
reflects that it should have fallen to an American naval officer to. 
give what we have no hesitation in describing as the first 
adequate demonstration of the contrclling part played by the 
English navy in the great revolutionary wars, of which the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon, and his schemes of universal conquest, were 
ouly the later part. 

At the first blush this may seem extravagant praise. It is 
none the less easy to justify on sound critical grounds, True 
things are never wholly new, and it has even been a common- 
place that the naval power of England first enabled her to save 
herself “by her exertions,” and then to save Europe “by her 
example.” But this has generally been taken for granted, and 
the actual naval operations have been as rapidly dismissed by the 
general historian as if they were subsidiary, Captain Mahan 
re-establishes the proper proportion of things. He shows that it 
was the military and diplomatic efforts which were subsidiary, 
while the command of the sea was the essential. With that we 
might have warred Napoleon down, even if his villanous attack 
on Spain had never given our armies a convenient battle-field. 
Without it Wellington’s campaigns would have been an im- 
possibility. But even that is not all. Glorious as the Penin- 
sular War was, and much as it did to hamper Napoleon, it was 
only a part of the crushing pressure put on the French Empire 
by its absolute exclusion from the sea. It was the loss of alt 
foreign commerce which nearly ruined France, which deprived 
Napoleon of financial credit, and compelled him to support his 
armies by the incessant spoliation which finally roused all Europe. 
It was his inability to strike England down except through her 
commerce, and his want of effectual means to attack that source 
of wealth on the sea, which step by step, and from one violence 
to another, forced him into the Russian adventure. There were 
other elements at work, and notably the character of the Corsican 
himself ; but this does not invalidate Captain Mahan’s position. 
Because Napoleon was what he was he decided to ruin 
England. Once committed to that enterprise, the “Sea Power” 
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became his master. It worked slowly, in the later years of the 
struggle might seem to work silently, and almost unperceived 
in the fearful commotion of the Continental wars, But it was 
always there, pressing on Napoleon and invigorating his enemies. 
If the naval supremacy of England had been broken, the oppo- 
sition to Napoleon must, for the time at least, have collapsed. It 
was not broken, and therefore, even when he appeared to be 
most triumphant, the Emperor was only “dancing in a net.” 
Naval supremacy protected the commerce of England ; from com- 
merce she drew the means of subsidizing her Continental allies ; 
by drying up the commerce of France she brought her enemy to 

; by ruining the commerce of the countries subjected to 
Napoleon she deprived his conquests of half their value, and drove 
him to continually new acts of brigandage. It was a struggle 
largely of endurance. The strain became at one moment almost 
intolerable to England herself; while the sufferings of the un- 
happy “ third parties ” crushed between the two combatants were 
pitiable. But because of the command of the sea we endured, and 
it was only by starving the Emperor out, at whatever cost to those 
whom he dragged into the struggle with him, that Europe could 
be saved. The immediate sufferings were cruel ; but they were 
a slight misfortune if compared to the consequences which must 
have followed from submission to the brutal despotism of 
Napoleon. 

This is Captain Mahan’s theme, the central vivifying idea of his 
book. We have set it forth at some length because it is the pre- 
sence of this idea in his work which distinguishes it from any 
“naval history” with which we are acquainted. The so-called 
naval historian is, with a few exceptions, of which none are Eng- 
lish, a person of more or less technical knowledge, who is 
“naval,” and nothing else. Captain Mahan is a writer of con- 
siderable historical faculty, possessing a peculiar knowledge of sea 
affairs, who sees his subject in its connexion with all other things. 
The execution of his work has the merits which appeared in his 
earlier book on the Influence of Sea Power on History. There are 
the same power of stating a general principle, the same faculty 
of selecting the essential and rejecting the “ marine stores,” the 
same sense of the relative importance of things, and the same 
sanity of criticism. His desire to show how and why the Sea 
Power worked has, indeed, led him to give more account of events 
on land than is required by his subject. It was, we can quite 
understand, difficult for him to draw the line; but it was surely 
not necessary to give even the outline of the campaigns of the 
armies on the Rhine, or to note the political ebb and flow 
at Paris. The book is, we gather, made out of lectures, and 
suffers from the tendency of that form of composition to be 
diffuse. If the author had taken more time to use the file, he 
might have said all he has to say in one volume no larger than 
his earlier work. Nor can we deny that the file might with 
advantage have been applied to the style, which is not always 
worthy of the vigour of Captain Mahan’s general conception, or 
of his narrative and critical powers. His English, though rarely 
incorrect, is often loose in the fibre. But, if Captain Mahan 
suffers from the modern vices of excess in size and deficiency in 
finish, his substantial merits will make him an authority, and we 
trust will make him a model. It is a pleasure to pass from our 
own accounts of the naval side of the great war, which are either 
so overburdened with detail, as in James, that you cannot see 
the wood on account of the trees, or so vague in most other 
writers that you cannot tell what was happening, to the lucid 
narratives of these two volumes, in which the main lines of the 
operations are clearly laid down, and the causesof success or defeat 
are convincingly set forth. The battles are excellently told, 
though not in detail. Captain Mahan cannot, indeed, resist the 
temptation to tell once more the thrice famous single combat 
between the Brunswick and the Vengeur on the 1st June, but it 
is the fleet which interests him, not the individual ship, Even 
the battle is less attractive to him than the general operations of 
the campaign. Thus, while most of his predecessors mention 
blockade briefly, or hurry over the movements of the fleets, it is 
on these that Captain Mahan insists by preference. He explains 
how Lord St. Vincent’s rigid system of blockade, nearly as 
merciless to our own captains who were kept cruising off the 
Black Rocks, or at anchor just out of range of the French 
batteries in Douarnenez Bay, as to our enemy, held Napoleon's 
invasion scheme by the throat. His narrative of the Trafalgar 
campaign shows how the Emperor's plan finally broke down, not 
merely by the weakness of Villeneuve, but because it was an attempt 
to do by trick and the help of luck what could only have succeeded 
by good fighting. Captain Mahan properly dismisses the cock-and- 
bull story that Napoleon never meant to try the invasion. Ina 
neat ph he points out that we have no evidences for this 
but Napoleon’s own word years afterwards to Metternich, and 
that Napoleon was a thoroughpaced liar; and then he points out 


what the admirers of the Emperor continually forget, that the 
scheme—mad with the madness of the fou /ucide as it was—was 
not a jot more insane than the actual invasion of Egypt. Captain 
Mahan’s judgments on individual men and acts are uniformly sound. 
It would scarcely be a compliment to him to say that he sees 
that Nelson towered above his brother admirals by all the height 
of genius and inspiration over talent and professional know- 
ledge. But he is quite free from the foolish weakness which has 
made some writers on our naval history talk as if praise given to 
other men was robbed from their hero. He is almost more than 
just to St. Vincent, and can give their due honour to Lord 
Barham, whose promptitude in reinforcing Calder wrecked the 
concentration of the French fleet, and to Saumarez, who, 
once in the Straits of Gibraltar and then during years of 
trying command in the Baltic, did this country great ser- 
vice, somewhat grudgingly rewarded. We notice, with some 
amusement, and with general, though not unqualified, agree- 
ment, a most unexpectedly vivacious defence of Pitt against 
Macaulay’s sweeping condemnation of his war policy. Here 
Captain Mahan does a little abound in his own sense, but his 
argument is strong. England, he says, had to sweep the com- 
merce of the world into her own hands in order to choke the 
Revolution and Napoleon. This was Pitt's policy. It acted 
slowly, partly by the nature of things, partly by the misconduct 
of allies; but that was not the fault of the Pilot who weathered 
the storm, His navigation was sound in principle, 


Not the least original portion of this book is that which is 
devoted to “ Warfare against Commerce.” In two long chapters 
Captain Mahan gives the history, first of the effort to ruim 
English trade by privateering, and then of the Continental 
System, which the Directory began and Napoleon perfected by 
the Berlin Decrees. Those dismal persons who make much of 
our loss from privateers in the old war, and draw harrowing 
pictures of what will happen in the next, may be consoled 
by Captain Mahan. He will tell them that privateering never, 
at its best, did us as much damage in a year as the ordi- 
nary dangers of the sea, and certainly did not prevent our 
commerce from increasing by 65 per cent. between 1793 and 
1800, They may also learn that, as steam has increased 
the power of defence as well as of attack, the proportion 
remains the same, and so in this as in most things, presumption of 
time future is only memory of time past. The later part of this 
warfare against commerce is full of the Continental System, the 
Berlin Decrees, and the Orders in Council. It was intrinsically 
a duel by starvation, like so many passages of the Thirty Years’ 
War, and Wellington's defence of Portugal against Massena, only 
on a much vaster scale. There were few fights in it, few brilliant 
passages ; but nothing in the history of war is in its way more 
duskily colossal. Napoleon exhausted himself to shut us out, and 
we fought against him by a gigantic system of smuggling; or, 
when that failed, by sitting down to starve him and his allies. 
In this strange conflict our headquarters were in the Baltic, and 
our chief was the wise, patient, and untiring Saumarez. 
We cannot undertake to examine Captain Mahan’s narra- 
tive in detail. We must be content to recommend the reader to 
study it himself. He will find it highly interesting, ¢nd will, we 
imagine, be rather surprised to find this American cflicer justify- 
ing the most extreme measures taken by us as necessary. Even 
the seizure of the Danish fleet, which so good a Tory as Alison 
hardly ventures to defend, is approved by Captain Mahan. The 
sufferings of the Danes were, he says, brought on themselves by 
their.own obstinacy. In such times to be weak is miserable, and 
those whose weakness throws them into the hands of a despot 
cannot expect to be spared by his enemies. Oaptain Mahan is 
addressing his own countrymen, whose neglect of their navy (now, 
to be sure, in process of remedy) is an error he wishes to correct.. 
But, if Americans may learn from him what the value of a navy 
is, we also may be reminded what our Sea Power has been to us, 
and must in time of danger be again. It ought to be superfluons- 
to draw the moral. 


STATE TRIALS.* 


HE fourth volume of the new series of State Trials appears 
under the editorship of Mr. John Wallis; Mr, Macdonell, 

who produced the first three with remarkable success, having 
resigned his post. It is always rather nervous work to take up- 
another man’s enterprise; but Mr. Wallis appears to us to have 
acquitted himself very well in a task the requirements of which 
are not small. In most cases, if not in all, his introductory and 
other notes as to the facts are sufficient and well selected ; his 
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very rare excursions in other annotation are always justifiable 
and sometimes very interesting—for instance, where he calls 
attention, under the Trial of Feargus O’Connor, to the use of the 
word “Cave of Adullamites,” twenty years before Mr. Bright’s 
celebrated application, and in a case with the details of which 
Mr. Bright must have been well acquainted. The reports them- 
selves are well arranged ; and, what is perhaps the most difficult 
part of the whole book—the presentation, by brief summary or 
abstract, in an appendix of trials which did not seem to the 
Committee which superintends the work of sufficient importance 
‘to justify fuller treatment—is capitally done. The frontispiece is 
4 good portrait of Chief Justice Tindal, who has the most senti- 
mental expression of countenance that we ever saw in a judge. 
Lastly, let us note a mechanical detail. The smooth black paper 
which used to form the sides of the volume was shabby, slippery 
to hold, and otherwise objectionable. It is now chequered or 
spotted in a fashion which, though it still does not make the thing 
a particularly gracious or splendid clothing for a national publi- 
cation, at any rate improves the look and greatly facilitates the 
holding. 

The contents of the volume are sufficiently varied, and some of 
them are of very considerable interest. There is the great 
Auchterarder case, and its sequel, Ferguson v. Kinnoull—the 
cases which decided the disruption of the Scottish Kirk, and 
which, if not extraordinarily succulent reading, are secure of 
their places in and as history. There is the usual collection of 
Privy Council appeals in Colonial cases—again not very in- 
teresting to the general reader, but all “leading” of their kind. 
There is a group of blasphemy trials, the first of which is the 
‘Queen against Hetherington for publishing a piece of secularist 
rant, the intellectual calibre of which may be judged from one 
sample, the description of “ the author of the Old Testament ” as 
“an idiot.” The unity of authorship as distinguished from in- 
spiration in either Testament, but especially in the Old, is quite 
a copyright idea. All we can say is that, if one person wrote 
Genesis and Isaiah, the book of Joshua and the Psalms, he must 
have been a very clever idiot. The Queen against Moxon (in re 
Shelley’s Queen Mab) was one of a batch of suits promoted partly 
as test cases, partly, it would seem, out of spite by this same 
Hetherington ; and in the appendix there is the trial of Mr. 
Holyoake at Gloucester for the philosophic and high-toned 
suggestion that God should be “ put on half-pay.” All these are 
of mostly technical interest. But they fill the smaller half of 
the book by far. The longest trial is the famous arraignment of 
Frost and his fellows for the Chartist outbreak at Newport, to 
which the later trials of Feargus O'Connor at Lancaster, and of 
‘Thomas Cooper (who died the other day a reformed character) at 
Stafford, are in a way appendices. There is also the curious 
trial of Oxford for firing at the Queen, to which Mr. Wallis has 
attached a little tail of other cases of this offence. And, lastly, 
there is the Cardigan duel trial, a case less interesting to students 
of the duello, in which respect it was in no wise remarkable, than 
for the beautiful intricacies of law concerned. It is, indeed, im- 
possible to repress a feeling of indignation at the brutally un- 
sportsmanlike conduct of Parliament, which, on the morrow of 
the occasion on which one of its Houses had unanimously put 
its hand upon its heart and acquitted Lord Cardigan, swept away 
by statute the exquisite quibble which had not only entitled, but 
obliged, their Lordships to pronounce the acquittal. For the case 
was thus. Its merits were not in the least in dispute. The 
causes, indeed, of Lord Cardigan’s immense and universal un- 
popularity—which many years afterwards made not a few 
Englishmen believe the wildest legends to his discredit—were 
not concerned, But there was the amplest evidence that he had 
gone out with Captain Tuckett, had fired at Captain Tuckett, and 
had wounded Captain Tuckett ; and though it was still held that 
killing by a duel in hot blood was only homicide, and though the 
Attorney-General (Campbell), to the great horror of Mrs. Grundy, 


_ had the courage to pronounce duelling not necessarily a matter of 


moral censure, there was no doubt that a duel by arrangement 
and after an interval was illegal. But the Crown, with engag- 
ing desire to be accurate, had indicted Lord Cardigan for shoot-~ 
ing at one Harvey Garnett Phipps Tuckett. There was ample 
evidence that the person he shot at was known as Harvey 
Tuckett, but nobody could or would swear that he bore the 
names of Garnett Phipps, or that there was any such person as 
Harvey Garnett Phipps Tuckett. Now you clearly cannot be 
found guilty of shooting feloniously and unlawfully at some thing 
or person of the very existence of which there is no proof. So 
Lord Cardigan got off; and then they did away with this sweet 
quibble, and gave the Courts “leave to amend.” 

The Oxford case also was not free from these “nice sharp 
quillets of the law,” for the efforts of the defence were directed to 
show, not merely that the defendant was insane, but that there 


was no positive evidence of the pistols being loaded with ball. 
There is interest, too, in another case which we forgot to enume- 
rate above—the trial of McNaughton for murdering Mr. Edward 
Drummond, Peel’s secretary. In the trial itself there was not 
much, and its importance was due to a series of questions put by 
the House of Lords to the judges, in consequence of Chief Justice 
Tindal’s action in stopping the-case after medical evidence of 
insanity had been given. 

Undoubtedly, however, the Chartist trials contained in this 
volume are those which answer best to the common, if rather 
erroneous, idea of a “State” trial. The others, except that of 
Oxford, possess their interest as points de repere rather in the 
history of law than in that of politics ; and though the Crown or 
other important members of the body politic may have been 
concerned, though important revolutions of practice may have 
turned upon them, or though, as in the Cardigan case, they may 
have had an interest of gossip, they still fall short of what is 
commonly, if not technically, held to be a State Trial. 

This idea is fully satisfied by the others, especially by the trial 
of Frost, which also possesses purely legal interest of a very high 
class. If anybody ever owed his escape from the gallows to the 
pertinacity and ingenuity of his counsel learned in the law, that 
man was John Frost. And it is pleasant to remember that 
neither of these counsel—the future Chief Barons Pollock and 
Kelly—was exactly the person likely to feel violent private 
sympathy with Chartists. We have not the very slightest doubt 
that Frost ought to have been banged ; and, though the public 
feeling on such matters had already begun to get flabby, he pro- 
bably would have been, if it had not been for the carelessness of 
the prosecution and the vigilance of the defence. Indeed the 
carelessness was so great that sceptics have wondered whether 
the Government understrappers had a hint to leave some doors 
purposely open, and thereby save a Whig Ministry from an awk- 
ward duty. Both Sir Frederick Pollock and Mr. Kelly, as in 
duty bound, strove to minimize Frost's crime on the merits as 
much as possible. It wanted a lot of minimizing. The man, as 
short memories may have forgotten, though he lived till recently, 
was of some substance,a draper in the town of Newport, and 
had been Mayor. He had taken advantage of the immense 
growth of a wild and disorderly population in the coal districts 
about the town to set on foot an elaborate Chartist organization ; 
and one night he planned a descent on the town itself with a 
very large armed force in three divisions. Two of the divisions 
did not keep time; but Frost himself, with many hundred men 
armed with all sorts of weapons, from guns to colliers’ mandrils, 
attacked the Westgate Inn, which was serving as headquarters 
to the alarmed authorities. The Mayor was there, and was sup- 
ported by thirty regular soldiers under a lieutenant. What 
followed was short and sharp. The mob forced their way into 
the inn, and smashed the windows of the room where the military 
were. Then the officer gave directions to fire from door and 
window, and in a few minutes put the rioters to the rout, with a 
loss of some twenty killed. It was disputed at the trial whether 
this affair was part of a general Chartist insurrection, or was 
only a disorderly attempt to obtain liberty or better treatment for 
some Chartist prisoners then in custody. And efforts were 
made to show that there had been no actual firing, or not much, 
by the mob before the soldiers fired. But no one who reads the 
trial can fail to see that, if there ever was a case of levying 
war against the Queen, this was one. 

Accordingly, there was little for Pollock and Kelly to do but 
to avail themselves to the uttermost of those innumerable shifts 
and doubles which our forefathers—the most sportsmanlike, and 
therefore most humane, of men—provided for all prisoners, and 
especially for those accused of high treason. They gave their 
learned friends—Mr. Attorney (Campbell) and Mr. Solicitor 
(Wilde) an awful time. Never was there such cross-examination 
on the voir dire—in regard to the accuracy of the description of 
the witnesses. For instance, Samuel Simmons was described and 
took the oath as “of the parish of St. Woollos im the borough of 
Newport.” Now the beauty of it was that the parish of St. Woollos 
extended considerably beyond the borough of Newport, so that 
this was a grave misdescription. Further, there was an old borough 
and a new borough of Newport, and the witness who lived “at 
the Salutation ” (which did not, as any plain and virtuous man 
would suppose, mean “at the Salutation Ino,” but several yards 
from it) had an extremely vague idea whether he was in the 
borough or not. Yet further, albeit copies of the indictment and 
lists of the jury and of the witnesses had been delivered to the 
prisoners in good time, according to the Act, the two lists had not 
been delivered at the same time, as the Act directed. And, lastly, 
whereas one of the jury was named John Christopher, he had 
been most improperly entered on the list as Christopher John, Not- 
withstanding all these points, which were constantly raised and 
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re-raised, the prisoners were found guilty (the said points bei 

reserved), and sentenced to the usual penalty. But the a 
counsel was to come when the points were argued before the judges 
—there was as yet no definite Court of Crown Cases Reserved. 
There was much beautiful argument on the question of the lists 
—for St. Woollos and Christopher John had been overruled—and 
the conclusion was nearly as beautiful as the argument. Nine 
judges out of fifteen, including two of those who had tried the 
case (for it was by Special Commission), held that the delivery 
was not a good delivery. But three of this majority, not including 
the two, joined the minority in thinking that the objection was 
not taken in good time. The whole fifteen agreed that, if 
it had been made earlier, the result must have been necessarily 
a postponement of the trial. Thereupon the prisoners’ counsel 
(they had had Sir William Follett with them in the closing scene 
before the judges, and altogether Frost and his accomplices may 
be said to have been extremely lucky people in committing their 
' crimes under a Whig Government, when the best lawyers available 
were disengaged) promptly presented a memorial claiming a 
free pardon. This was rejected ; but it was clearly impossible to 
hang the fellows in such circumstances, and the sentence was 
_ commuted to transportation, Frost being enlarged after fourteen 

years. 

The cases of Feargus O'Connor and of Cooper, tried with others, 
| for Chartist disturbances in 1842 are somewhat less interesting. 
The former broke down owing to the carelessness with which the 
indictment was drawn, there being no proper venue in the most 
important count, and though the defendants were most of them 


| convicted, there was no judgment. Cooper, as is well known, was 


sent to gaol, and wrote Purgatory of Suicides there. He 
defended himse'f in a very long-winded, quibbling, and offensive 
manner, so that his imprisonment must have done him a great 
deal of good. Feargus O'Connor, on the contrary, who some years 
later earned the character of a foolish bletherer, was also his 
own counsel, and cut no bad figure, being respectful, moderate, 
and to the point. It should be observed that both these cases, 
though nominally concerned with the Charter, were in reality 
pure “ labour” disturbances, and that many of their lessons are 
applicable to-day. 


NOVELS.* 


J hae gentlemanly villain of domestic fiction, as it is written 

by young ladies for young ladies, is the most striking 
character in 4 Woman in Ten Thousand. He has beautiful blue 
eyes (“ placed a little too close together,” of course) and a tawny 
moustache, fascinating manners and heavy debts; he shoots a 
mad dog which is about to attack a lovely heiress, marries the 
fair damsel, gambles her fortune away at cards and racing, uses 
her as a decoy and otherwise shamefully entreats her, behaves 
with other ladies in a way which we are given to understand was 
distinctly not nice, and finally deserts her, after forging a cheque 
which robs her of her last penny. The redeeming feature in his 
evil nature is his devotion to his innocent babe, for whom he risks 
his life by gracefully sucking poison from its throat, and he 
shows that he possesses some remnant of good breeding by consi- 
derately dying towards the end of the third volume, so as to leave 
his injured spouse free to accept the virtuous overtures of the 
moral hero. The last-named individual is a singularly lucky 
fellow, apart from the fact that he has (like several of us) 
“ Aryan ancestors”; but to tell more of him and the way in 
which the Heavens and a highly cultured manufacturer of “ art 
fabrics” combine to smooth his path through life would perhaps 
diminish our readers’ interest in the story ; which, indeed, as it 
is, has to resort at times to somewhat desperate expedients to 
keep itself from perishing of inanition, The book has a “moral,” 
which has been expressed with some force in a once well-known 
popular song, “ Be good and you'll be happy, and have precious 
little fun ”—such is the lot of the art-furnisher’s widow, who is 
the “woman” referred to in the title. “Ferrol Vance” has 
made, ws imagine, in this book her first attempt at novel-writing ; 
at present she has too evidently the one qualification which an 
amusing paradox-monger has declared to be essential to success in 
fiction—a total ignorance of life; but she writes pleasantly and 


* A Woman in Ten Thousand. By Ferrol Vance. 3 vols. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 

Mrs. Juliet. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 3 vols. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 

The ie of the Fowler, By Mrs. Alexander. 3 vols. London: 


The Bow of Fate. By Surgeon-Major H. M. Greenhow. London : 
W. & Con 

Zero, the Slaver: a Romance Equatorial Africa. By Lawrence 

Stories from “ Black and White.” London: Chapman & Hall, 


with due regard to grammar, and her pages are free from any 
trace of vulgarity. 

Mrs. Alfred Hunt is a writer whose narratives go along smoothly 
enough, and whose persons have the breath of life. She, perhaps, 
does not improve the interest of Mrs. Juliet by endeavouring to 
work two plots into one story; they do not make an organic 
whole, being held together by the weakest of ligaments, though 
each of them, taken by itself, is fairly well conceived and carried 
out. Juliet has contracted a secret marriage with a soldier, 
who leaves England and the book immediately after the cere- 
mony, returning to both in the concluding chapter. Her life 
of uncomfortable and rather mean-spirited dependence on a 
wealthy and vulgar aunt is cleverly drawn. Mrs. Cradock, who 
re-names herself Slingsby-Caradoc, to sever her connexion with 
her husband’s world-famed Pill as well asto bring herself into 
harmony with her house in Berkeley Square, is something of a 
caricature ; but she is an amusing and spirited one. After her 
death, which Juliet is suspected of causing, Plot No. 2 begins, and 
Juliet becomes companion to an elderly lady, who is supposed to 
be under a delusion as to the identity of her own son. The tale is 
told with sufficient skill to make the reader for a brief space share 
Juliet’s doubts as to whether her mistress is mad or much 
injured. An attempt is made to poison the lady, and Juliet is 
again charged with murder. Needless to say she emerges 
triumphant from a trial to which she must be getting quite 
habituated. Mrs. Hunt has a sense of humour; she is less at 
home in the tragic vein, but in such a matter as the delineation 
of the charming Bransby household she is very good. 

Mrs. Alexander proceeds on the assumption that none of her 
characters has a grain of common sense; but it is possibly 
justifiable in ber case, as her males are entirely the creatures 
of the circulating library, and her women folk are evidently 
closely akin to them. The persecuted heroine could have left 
her tormentors at any time she chose by the-simple process of 
walking out of the house, and even if she was so inconceivably 
imbecile as not to be alive to that fact, her friends would as- 
suredly have told her so, instead of laying elaborate schemes for 
her deliverance. The villain of the piece, in accordance with the 
laws of morality which prevail in the feminine novel, is, of course, 
the merest ass; but even he ought not to have been quite so un- 
businesslike when attempting to levy blackmail as to reveal his 
“ secret ” without any security for his reward. Mrs. Keene, Mrs. 
Dwyer, and the ingénue Myra are a trifle more animated than 
the rest of the characters ; but the wicked widow is quite comically 
non-existent. A notion of the thrilling interest of the plot may be 
gathered from the following facts of which we are in possession 
by the time we have reached chap. vii. in the first volume :— 


1. Wicked widow has been examining her late husband's 


eee. Wicked widow suddenly becomes loving to her husband's 
niece, whom she has previously ill treated. 

3. Wealthy relative of the girl has died and left large for- 
tune, which would have gone to her were she not supposed to be 
illegitimately born. 

4. Wicked widow is most anxious for niece to wed her adored 
son (the villain). 

And (5) the girl, when in dire distress, has met a noble-minded 
young artist who had been a friend of her father, and whose life 
has been saddened by a woman’s frailty. 


A guileless barrister, in vol. iii., “ wonders what can be the secret 
spring of her{the widow’s] conduct”; his amazement will pro- 
bably not be shared by the hardened novel-reader. 

There is a young lady in The Bow of Fate whose dear mother 
was of the purest Rajpoot blood. Consequently, when the young 
lady goes out to a military uncle in India, she takes to visiting 
Brahmin temples with disastrous results. What is even more 
distressing than her yearning for the mystic faith of her grand- 
mothers is her habit of using such phrases, in moments of emo- 
tion, as “ Ah, speak not so! ’tis impossible for me.” However, 
as she is beaten with a lizard’s tail, and poisons herself to eseape 
the embraces of the lizard’s owner, it would be unkind to make 
unpleasant remarks about her—besides, she could prepare curry 
very tastefully. Most of the people in the book fortunately 
perish, but two persons of opposite sexes survive to marry, though 
it does not appear that they were any worse than the rest. A 
very original incident is the introduction of one Delmar, who is 
apparently created to have his head cut off, and to resemble some 
unnamed person ; nothing comes of either incident. Refleeting 
on this and the method in which Surgeon-Major Greenhow tells 
his tale, we cannot be sufficiently grateful to him for metci 
confining himself to one volume. 


Mr. Haggard is, perhaps, partly responsible for Zero the Slaver, 
ani the marvellous peoples and deeds contained therein, An 
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American detective, who has the advantage of having read a 
previous work of Mr. Fletcher's (v. p. 13), sets out with Lord 
Drelincourt to search for the latter's lost cousin. The detective’s 
unerring instinct traces his disappearance to “Master Zero,” 
whom he acutely surmises to “ live in latitude No. 0, otherwise 
Zero.” With this “clue,” we are soon, literally and metaphori- 
cally, in the heart of things, and have a merry time a-slaughter- 
ing “the Mormon-cum-slaver fraternity”; blood flows freely 
throughout the book, as may be expected when folks go about 
“‘equipped with a repeating-rifle and four Smith & Wesson’s 
revolvers” apiece. Mr. Fletcher appears to be of opinion that the 
accumulation of a sufficient number of wild improbabilities and 
unnecessary corpses makes a stirring sensational story. It must 
be admitted, in his justification, that some writers have achieved 
“fame” (and profit) by such simple means; but we fancy the 
manner in which his heroes can make their way through dangers 
and difficulties innumerable, turn the beds of rivers, rout armies, 
and accomplish similar trifles, will prove a little too strong even 
for the popular maw. The only thing we can find to praise in 
him is a certain ingenuity in the conception of his hidden city of 
“ Equatoria,” where the American criminal known as “ Zero” 
keeps Drelincourt’s impossibly-kidnapped wife; the lady, we 
hasten to add, is rescued after some months’ captivity, without 
a stain on her character. We observe that Mr. Fletcher has 
somewhat peculiar ideas of female beauty :—“ Leigh thought he 
had never seen a more wicked, yet withal a more handsome 
face. . . . The eyes looked like coals of living fire, and the mouth 
was more like a spring rat-trap than anything else.” The sweet 
creature thus described is able, by “ continual practice upon ailing 
or dying slaves,” to make a rattlesnake do her wicked will. 

Eight well-known writers give their names and examples of 
their less estimable work to the last book on our list. Since all 
the Stories from “ Black and White” are (with, perhaps, one ex- 
ception) rather disappointing, and none falls below the decent 
level of the average magazine tale, the critic has little to do. 
Mr. Hardy is far ahead of his companions with a touching and 
graphic narrative of pride and punishment in humble life; but he 
is never quite at his best. Mrs. Oliphant sketches a pleasant 
country vicarage, and introduces us to a delightful old parson 
in bewildered and somewhat bewildering intercourse with the 
American father and daughter of fiction; the worthy clergyman 
feels himself bound to explain that his son Jack, who is the 
young lady’s fiancé, has been a sad dog, and is relieved to find 
that it does not in the least matter—possibly because his hearers 
(like ourselves) are unable to discover the nature of naughty 
Jack's goings on. Mr. Grant Allen provokes merriment in the 
shape of a farcical notion worked out with his customary smart- 
mess, and some amusement may be derived from the spectacle of 
good-natured Mr. Payn grappling with tragedy. Messrs. Norris 


-and Clark Russell may be passed over silently without injustice ; 


and of some others, as here represented, it is kinder not to speak. 

To some perhaps this volume may suggest a doubt as to whether, 

in spite of all that has been printed of late, the “short story” is 

acclimatized here ; others may merely infer that authors of repute 

occasionally find the picture-paper an excellent substitute for the 
basket. 


waste-paper 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND SPORT.* 


R. THOMSON’S work on British New Guinea is the most 
complete and comprehensive that has been written on our 

new colony. Mr. Thomson is almost a professional geographer, 
and he gives us something approaching a topographical survey. 
Moreover, in certain special departments, such as geology, 
mineralogy, zoology, &c., he has secured the collaboration of well- 
known colonial men of science. He describes, in especial, all 
those recent exploring expeditions which have been personally 
conducted by Sir William Macgregor, the indefatigable Governor. 
New Guinea boasts the somewhat exceptional distinction of 
‘being a colony without a capital and, as we might almost add, 
without colonists. For the white settlers are very few and far 
between, and the chief business of administration is coercing or 
conciliating troublesome natives. In that respect the Government 
alwaysfinds ample occupation. Many of Sir William’s adventurous 
expeditions were likewise punitive, for “ outrages ” on the part of 
the aborigines are by no means unfrequent. We have put the 


* British New Guinea. By J. P. Thomson, F.R.G.S. London: Philip 
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word “outrages” in inverted commas, for we need hardly say 
that the faults are not always on one side, and if the so-called 
“ murderers” were defended by able counsel, they might some- 
times leave the Court without a stain on their characters. All 
the same, the majesty of white humanity must be maintained, 
and we are fortunate in a discreet Governor, who tempers justice 
with discretion. Mr. Thomson predicts a prosperous future for 
British colonization, and doubtless the fertile districts will be 
settled up at some future time; but we think he is inclined to be 
over-sanguine. To put it succinctly, the fertile districts are un- 
healthy, and the healthy districts are alike unprofitable and im- 
practicable. Malaria clings to the belts of plain which skirt the 
sea, and to the strips of rich alluvial soil on the banks of the 
rivers. The rest of the land is rugged mountain, and even if 
there were plateaux which could be turned to good account, 
the difficulties of transport would be great, for the streams are 
seldom navigable. Nor, whether it would be for good or 
evil, does it seem at all probable that the blacks will be 
got rid of, as in Australia or as in two of the islands of 
New Zealand. They are warlike and truculent, and the 
mountains and the malarious lagoons are so many almost im- 
pregnable fortresses ; as they rarely go in for anything approaching 
to agriculture, but live on roots and wild fruits, on game and 
vermin, it would be impossible to starve them out. In fact, con- 
sidering the diet on which they train, it is surprising there should 
be so much persistency of fight left inthem. It is not conceiv- 
able that they should ever coalesce, as from time immemorial 
their clans or septs have been at deadly feud. We are told of 
tree-dwellings, accessible by perpendicular ladders, which are 
places of retreat in trouble—like the Peels on the Scottish border— 
and are victualled to resist any ordinary siege. And it is very 
remarkable that the numerous tribes should differ so widely in 
their speech as to be scarcely mutually intelligible. They rely 
for a good part of their living on the chase, yet the fauna of New 
Guinea is singularly scanty. They have the kangaroo and the 
wallaby, but these animals of course frequent the flats, and else- 
where the unlucky savages have to fall back upon rats, and mice, 
and reptiles. The pigs, which we presume were introduced by the 
early discoverers, are as important members of the household as 
in Cork or Kerry, and are more tenderly treated; for the 
sucking pigs find wet-nurses in the matrons of the households. 
We may add that the incidents of Sir William Macgregor’s 
search expeditions are often extremely exciting. Nothing in 
the Peaks and Passes of the Alpine Club is more sensa- 
tional than the narrative of the ascent of the loftiest summit 
in the Owen Stanley range, with the Blondin-like passages of 
bottomless ravines, the scaling of sheer precipices by the heavily- 
laden porters, and the hanging on by the eyelids to a ledge in a 
night bivouac in a wilderness as waterless as the Desert of Gobi. 


A publication of a very different class is the Wanderings and 
Wonderings of Mr. Aubertin. For ourselves, the chief wonder 
is that the book should ever have been written. Not that there 
is any harm in it; on the contrary, it is pleasant enough, and 
sometimes rather amusing. But, though Mr. Aubertin made the 
round of the globe, Cook and various others happen to have gone 
before him, and he has literally nothing new to tell. Nor can he 
even make excuse that he turned author under injudicious pres- 
sure ; for he honestly avers that, when taking leave of his friends 
at the Liverpool Street Station, he volunteered the infliction of 
this series of letters, and he must have taken their kindly silence 
for assent. 

Across France in a Caravan brightly chronicles a more original 
and adventurous enterprise, and it is very graphically and 
humorously illustrated. The anonymous author not only crossed 
France, but proceeded along the Cornice to Genoa. He picked 
up the caravan in England, and satisfied himself of the solidity 
of the workmanship. The compact ingenuity of the internal 
devices would have done credit to a veteran seaman. The cara- 
van isa kitchen, a boudoir, a sitting-room, and a bed-chamber. 
There was a bed which fell or folded up, in accordance with 
the time of day, ample accommodation for what the Americans 
call dry goods—table, chairs, and a paraffin stove. The caravan 
was consigned by sea to Bordeaux, and then the voyagers’ 
troubles began. Because the Custom House had an inefficient 
weighing machine, having never contemplated so eccentric a 
consignment, it seemed as if the enterprise would be shattered on 
formalities. But when the austere officials stepped out of their 
swathings of red tape, they proved to be good and friendly fellows, 
which was more than could be said for the horse-dealer to whom 
the wandering English couple were first recommended, He 
palmed off a pair of vicious horses, and only consented to take 
them back when constrained by local influence. The second 
attempt was more successful, and the caravan was very effectively 
horsed. Its owner had indulged in the ludicrous dream of acting 
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as his own groom and driver. It was lucky for him that he 
his mind, otherwise the whole pleasure of the expedition 
would have been marred. As it was, he picked up a helper out at 
elbows, who became his friend and philosophical confidant, if not 
his guide. The other members of this small party were rather 
mixed, and had the scheme been ours we might have arranged 
things differently. We envy the Caravan-man the company 
of “ Peggy ”—“ the darling partner of my life-journey ”—and the 
lady to whom he dedicates the work. Peggy is delightfully 
inted in the drawings, especially when she is sitting on a sand- 
bank between her husband and her hound, looking out upon a 
bay, and again when waging war against a legion of mosquitoes. 
She had solid qualities as well as sparkling gifts, for long before 
reaching Genoa she had become an accomplished cordon bleu. 
She was the soul of each little feast, and she could be cheerful 
on short commons. But, fond as we are of dogs, we should cer- 
tainly have left James the collie at home. Though very far 
from positively vicious, he was an undisciplined character and a 
vaurien. He was addicted to low company; he formed in- 
discreet friendships and played truant ; he indulged in long-drawn 
serenades at unseasonable hours ; he was a Socialist in his views as 
to the sacredness of property ; and he would play the very fiend 
among the fowls in a farmyard. That he was not dropped before 
the end of the journey speaks volumes for the doting partiality of 
his parents. As for the journey iteelf, it illustrates the old 
apothegm that ce n'est que le premier pas qui cotite. After the 
start all went tolerably smoothly, till the “ Escargot ”—for so the 
caravan was named—wellnigh came to shipwreck near Genoa. 
There was trouble getting up steep hills in wet and wintry 
weather; there was anxiety mingled with amusement and ex- 
citement in foraging for the daily supplies in out-of-the-way 
places; and there was a deal of accidental smashing of the 
crockery. But the travellers, snugly quartered in the house 
upon wheels, were independent of the indifferent accommoda- 
tion in the provincial inns, and the French folks of all classes 
were not only civil but cordial, though their very natural curi- 
osity was sometimes obnoxious. And, on the whole, the travel- 
lers were richly rewarded ; for, as they had laid in an ample stock 
of patience and good humour, the little drawbacks and désagré- 
ments only gave piquancy to their pleasures. 

Short Stalks is the lively description of brief sporting experi- 
ences in many parts of the world. Mr. Buxton is a busy man, 
who works hard even in his holidays. It is not exactly our own 
idea of enjoyment to time yourself to reach the Rocky Mountains 
or the highlands of Armenia within a fortnight, to the hour. 
But there is no disputing about tastes,as we know, and Mr. 
Buxton’s preliminary fatigues of the route only served to brace 
him for those which were to follow. Fortunately, he had free 
command of money, and all his arrangements were luxuri- 
ously planned, although he sought his pleasures in efforts and 
privations. There are few keener all-round sportsmen, and 
his narrative is perfectly candid. If he relates his successes 
with pardonable pride, he never draws a veil over his failures. 
He has shot the wild sheep in Sardinia, when the hills and passes 
were deep in snow ; he has shot their more imposing first cousins 
in the Rocky Mountains; he has followed the elk in the Scandi- 
navian forests, and once he had the rare good luck to bag a bear; 
for things have greatly changed in the frozen North since Lloyd 
described the skalls in his Field Sports. He has stalked the 
chamois in the Italian Alps, the izzard in the Pyrenees, and the 
yaks in the wild uplands of Asia Minor. In the course of his 
adventures he made many queer acquaintances among the local 
sportsmen or guides, and one of his most valued followers was a 
retired brigand, who used to make frank confessions over the 
camp fires, and regarded murder, arson, and promiscuous homi- 
cide as the inevitable incidents of an honourable profession. Or, 
if there were blame, it lay on the law, with its arbitrary restric- 
tions on industry. 


ENGLISH sOOK-PLATES.* 


Tt is now a little more than twelve years ago—in the autumn of 

1880—that a notice appeared in the Saturday Review of the 
Hon, J. B. Leicester Warren's Guide to the Study of Book-Plates. 
Since that date the literature of the Ex-Libris has been toa large 
extent confined to the pages of Notes and Queries, to the Anti- 
quary, &c., and to certain privately printed publications; but by 
degrees so much interest has been aroused that it became possible, 
early in 1891, to found a Society known as “The Ex-Libris 
Society,” of which the general purport is the systematic collection 
and arrangement of Book-Plates, and the publication of a journal, 


* English Book-Platez: an Illustrated Handbook Students of Ex- 
Libris, By Egerton Castle, M.A., F.S.A. London: & Sons. 1892, 


profusely illustrated, bearing entirely on the subject, while the — 
Society itself shows by the increasing addition to its members that 
the Study of Early Book-Plates, and of their modern develop- 
ment, is regarded as a matter of no mere passing interest, but one 
worthy of the attention of book amateurs and bibliophiles. 

The volume before us, a Handbook for Students, marks a still fur- 
ther advance, and will not only be welcomed by members of the Ex- 
Libris Society, but by others who until recent years have regarded 
the Book-Plate with only a languid curiosity, a thing in itself 
possessing perhaps no special merit, the mere device of some 
former owner of a book they have met with on the shelves of a 
library, or which has come into their possession, or the quaint 
conceit of some collector who has chosen in this manner to identify 
the volumes with which he fills his book-cases, and who might 
himself but a very few years ago have replied, as did the “ dis- 
tinguished man of letters,” to the inquiry of the author, as related 
in his introduction, “ If I possessed a Book-Plate, it would be very 
much at your service; but I am so far from being the owner of 
such a thing, that I do not know,what it is, nor have I ever heard 
of it.” But the days of ignorance or indifference are rapidly pass- 
ing away ; the pen and ink signature, or stencilled mark of owner- 
ship, ruthlessly inflicted, perhaps, even on the very title-page of 
some precious book, will soon be regarded with the indignation 
which it deserves; and instead, carefully inserted within the 
cover, will be found some clever or cunning device, heraldic or 
aliegoric, such as already distinguishes so many of the priceless 
volumes which are now, or were in former years, treasured in 
historic libraries; and the ardent collector when, searching the 
shelves of the old bookstall or saleroom, he discovers an example 
of some long-coveted book, will find its desirability—as, perhaps, 
also its cost—immeasurably enhanced by the presence of the 
Book-Plate. 

Although the descriptive part of Mr. Egerton Castle's volume 
is, as its title implies, limited to English Book-Plates, the work 
itself is prefaced with many pages of a more general introduction, 
in which the author discourses wisely and pleasantly on the origin 
and early history of these devices, indifferently known as Ex-Libris 
or Book-Plates, manifesting a preference, as we ourselves should 
do, for the Latin expression, and thus defining their special 
purport :— 

‘It may be piney object is 
precautionary inst loss accident, or t e 
gence of a Book-Plate has ever 
that purpose is, however, an ny question still. A second 
object, closely connected with the first, is to secure the identi- 
fication of a valued tome as pe of a collection. A third and 
universal object of the Book-Plate is to gratify the sense of pos- 
session by giving some kind of personal character to chattels 
which in themselves are only specimens of more or less copious 
batches, or, by a curious though intelligible reversal of the 
same idea, by giving this character to a work which the pre- 
sent owner believes to be almost unique of its kind.’ 

While each of the reasons, to a greater or less extent, prevails 
with the earnest bibliophile, the third may perhaps be regarded, 
at least in earlier days, as the ruling influence. [t was his intense 
appreciation of the book itself which induced its owner to place 
within it some device, heraldic if he possessed coat-armour, or, if 
not, some motto or device which should denote “the prevailing 
taste or bias of thought in the owner.” 

To what extent the adoption of some form of Ex-Libris pre- 
vailed before the introduction of the Printed Book is a question 
still open to discussion, as also must be the suggested influence 
of what we know as “ Printers’-marks.” In regard to the latter, 
Mr. Castle contends that they mostly show the leading charac- 
teristics, emblematic, heraldic, &c., of the earliest German Book- 
Plates. That the German Printers’-marks, to some extent, fulfil 
these conditions, we are content to acknowledge. Thus, the 
well-known design of Fust and Schoeffer placed below the 
colophon in their Bible of 1462, the first printed book with 
a date, consists of two shields bearing devices, pendent from 
a branch; on the other hand, although the earliest of the 
Italian Printers’-marks with which we are acquainted bears a 
semi-heraldic character, they were, mostly, non-heraldic in type, 
while their use in that country undoubtedly preceded any 
form of printed Book-Plate. If we accept the decision of Herr 
Warnecke, who writes as a student and an expert, the earliest 
German Ex-Libris, a rude woodcut representing a hedgehog 
disporting itself among strewn leaves, with a punning legend 
above of warning to would-be borrowers, was of or about the 
year 1450. We have not seen this cut, but from the character 
of the inscription should certainly have assigned to it a more 
recent date. The earliest Ex-Libris connected with a printed 
book, of which Mr, Castle gives a reproduction, is of about 
the year 1480; but we know two impressions, a first and 
second state, of “ the Arms of Christ,” assigned to the “School of 
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the Master of 1466,” which, not improbably, was designed and 
executed as an Ex-Libris for some monastic or religious institu- 
tion, while still another exists, belonging to the same “ school,” 
undoubtedly, we think, intended for a Book-Plate, bearing the 
arms of the Patrician families of Rohrbach and Holzhausen, In 
the earlier years of the sixteenth century are several examples of 
Ex-Libris, but, as they are seldom dated, their exact sequence can 
only be a matter of conjecture. The Book-Plate of Bilibald 
Pirkheimer, of which Mr. Warren gives a reproduction, inscribed 
“ Sibi et amicis. P.,” and which was designed by Diirer, is pro- 
bably of the year 1503. A later plate bearing the legend “ Liber 
Hieronymi Ebner” is dated 1516. A third, of which a much 
reduced copy is given by Mr. Castle, as also in the second volume 
of the Ex-Libris journal, where it is erroneously described as 
“ unique,” the Book-Plate of Hector Pomer, is inscribed close to 
the lower margin “ R. A. 1525” (not 1521, as given by Bartsch), 
the signature, it is believed, of the wood-engraver Wolfgang Resch. 
An earlier Ex-Libris of Pomer, executed before he became Prior 
of St. Lawrence, is without the gridirons and the figure of the 
Saint. From about this time the use of the Book-Plate was 
generally adopted, at least by German collectors, and from thence 
rapidly extended to other European countries. 

The diversified and fanciful forms which English Ex-Libris 
have assumed, especially in recent years, renders it almost im- 
possible to invent any accurate system of classification ; we may, 
therefore, congratulate Mr. Castle on his courageous endeavour 
to overcome the difficulty. His primary division of Book-Plates 
into “ Armorial ” and “ Pictorial” is a simple one, as is his sub- 
division of the former into groups—the “ Early,” the “Georgian,” 
and the “ Modern”; the crux lies in the further varied sub- 
divisions of the “Modern Armorial ” and the “ Pictorial,” and, as 
these, especially the latter, include designs of almost every 
imaginable character, it can have been no easy task to reduce 
them into even the semblance of exact arrangement. ‘This 
arrangement we do not attempt to criticize ; but, instead, commend 
it to the student as well deserving his careful consideration, and 
will only ourselves refer to some few of the numerous copies, or 
impressions from original plates, which the author has inserted 
for our guidance. 

‘ Heraldry [as Mr. Castle has said in his Introduction] has 
always been, and should rightly be, an important feature in a 
Book-Plate ; from its very essence coat-armour must ever be 
the most personal symbol. As a matter of fact, a number of 
plates, both ancient and modern, display nought but armorial 
4 bearings, there when, as a 
mark of proprieto’ , such a di u its pu 
better than any printed have done.’ 

While agreeing, in the main, with this opinion, we are ready 
to accept Mr. Castle’s further remark that “the chief drawback 
to this noble simplicity lies in the fact that in modern days a 
purely heraldic plate without a more special inscription can 
scarcely, in the majority of cases, be sufficiently personal.” Of 
the purely heraldic type he gives us some admirable examples. 
Among these we place in the first rank the Ex-Libris of Mr. J. E. 
Cussans, of Robert Day, of Hamilton Aidé, and of C. H. Middleton- 
Wake, the latter a woodcut designed by the Rev. W. J. Loftie, 
and engraved by Soane. Fine examples of the “Allegorie” or 
“ suggestive ” form of Heraldic plate are those of Sir Frederick 
Pollock, designed and engraved by Sherborn, and printed directly 
from the plate, and the Ex-Libris by the same skilful hand of 
Cyril Flower, now Lord Battersea. Another variety of the 
“ Heraldic Emblematic” class—that in which the design has some 
distinctive reference, armorial or personal, to its owner—is shown 
in the Book-Plates designed and executed by Erat Harrison. 
Examples are shown of the Ex-Libris of Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
in which the “ Rebus” on the owner's name is, perhaps, too 
elaborately carried out, as also in the Book-Plate, designed by 
the same hand, of Mr. M. R. Corbett. The idea is one which we 
think may easily be carried to an extreme, as indeed it is in de- 
signs pictured on pp. 176, 179, 180. Undoubtedly considerable 
latitude must be allowed in the construction of a Book-Plate ; 
but, if such devices are multiplied, a new subdivision will become 
necessary, for which we venture to suggest, as the only fitting 
designation, “The Laboriously Comic.” Of Pictorial non-heraldic 
plates, we give the first place, both for design and execution, to 
the Ex-Libris of Mr. Sidney Colvin, engraved by Sherborn, and 
the second to a beautiful circular design opposite p. 169. Further 
types of Book-Plate are classed by Mr. Castle as the “ Library” 
and “ Book-pile.” Plainest and least artistic is the “ Book-pile” of 
William Hewer of 1669; while the “Library” is represented 
by, among others, the Gray's Inn Book-Plate, by the late W. 
Bell Scott's design for the Hon. Leicester Warren, by Mr. Walter 
Besant’s plate designed by R. Crane, and Mr. Castle’s own Ex- 
Libris on p.206. Of purely “ Landscape,” but totally unsuitable, 


design is a delightful little woodcut by Thomas Bewick, and a 
second of only lesser merit by Howitt. Their beauty is not, 
however, increased by the formal and incongruous inscriptions, 
And, lastly, we notice what is, to ourselves at least, a novel form 
of “suggestive personal” plate, in a second Ex-Libris belonging 
to the author, representing the interior of a fencing-room ; a like 
idea is carried out in a design by Mrs. Egerton Castle, unfortu- 
nately not engraved in time to appear in this first edition, in 
which the owner, Mr. W. H. Pollock, known, as is Mr. Castle, as 
a “master of fence,” is pictured armed and in appropriate 
costume, whiling away the time with a book as he awaits his 
antagonist ; the family crest, represented by a boar escaping, in 
the background. 

We wish we could speak in terms of commendation of all 
other illustrations in Mr. Castle’s book. It must be remem- 
bered that, while the intention of a work on English Book- 
Plates is entirely representative, and that its author could 
not with any propriety reject any typical plate because he 
thought it inappropriate or inartistic, the reviewer is under no 
such restraint. We do not, therefore, hesitate to affirm, and, we 
doubt not, most of our readers will agree with us, that in every 
Ex-Libris there should be some sense of fitness, and we would 
not consider any bibliophile worthy of the name who would care 
to place within his books a design remarkable only for its incon- 
gruity. Such are, in our opinion, the plates on pp. 168, 170; the 
design, in the latter especially, may be “ ingenious and emble- 
matic,” as also may be the “nice derangement” of type in the 
inscription, but we would nof ourselves offend any precious 
much-loved volume by its insertion. So also, though it may be 
only prejudice, do we fail to recognize as suitable for an Ex-Libris 
the suggestive designs of Drs. Samuel Farr and Broughton, be- 
longing to the last century ; their arrangement of tomb and cinerary 
urn can hardly have been, to any considerable extent, reassuring 
to their patients; but we really prefer them to the living full-length 
portraits of Death and Time which occur on p. 168, or to the 
“ pleasing and inspiriting” device on p. 173. We cannot think 
that in such designs, any more than in the picture of confusion 
on p. 172, there is any approach to the true intention and dignity 
of the Book-Plate, and we would fain believe, now that increased 
interest is directed to the subject, that for the future the book- 
lover who possesses or acquires a volume worth preserving will 
be careful to place within its cover a design which shall not only 
preserve its value, but will, at the same time, enhance its ap- 
pearance and show the owner's appreciation of its worth. 


SONGS OF THE FOUR NATIONS.* 


HIS book is described as “a collection of old Songs of the 

People of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, for the 
most part never before published with complete words and accom- 
paniments.” There are fifty in all, of which England and Scot- 
land proper contribute ten apiece, Wales twelve, and Ireland 
fourteen ; while the remainder are made up of two from the 
Highlands, one from Cornwall, and one from the Isle of Man. 
English words are furnished in all cases, but the songs which 
come from Celtic sources have a native version in addition, so 
that all five forms of the Celtic language preserved in these 
islands—namely, Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, Manx, and Cornish—are 
represented here. This implies no small pains on the part of 
the literary editor, Mr. Boulton, who has indeed done his 
work with equal zeal and, judgment, and with the assistance 
of some competent local authorities, has made the collection 
as comprehensively national as its name implies. The words 
are for the most part traditional; but songs by Burns, Moore, 
Campbell, and other modern lyric poets are included, and in 
a few cases the editor has himself written some stanzas to go 
with an old tune, and done it very happily. The musical part 
of the undertaking has been in the hands of Mr, Arthur 
Somervell, who shows, in our opinion, an extraordinary aptitude 
for the work. Arrangements of old popular ditties nearly always 
present one of two defecte—the accompaniments are either re- 
duced to mere vamping, or else are incongruously elaborate. Mr. 
Somervell hits the golden mean as it has very seldom been hit 
before. His accompaniments have always a musicianlike fulness, 
and sometimes considerable freedom, but they are guided by so 
fine a sympathy with the spirit of the old airs that they in- 
variably support, and occasionally enhance, the proper effect in a 
marked degree. Some purists may possibly find fault, and for a 
musician of less taste it would certainly be dangerous to depart 
from the path of strict simplicity ; but Mr. Somervell’s handling 
is so felicitous that whatever of his own he has put into these 


* Songs of the Four Nations. By Harold Boulton and Arthur Somervell. 
London: Cramer & Co, 1892. 
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arrangements can only be accounted as a gain. In short, he has 
accomplished a task of no little difficulty with brilliant success. 


Among the songs are a few old favourites, such as “Ye 
Mariners of England,” “The Three Ravens,” and “The Ash 
Grove”; but most of them will be found new, and of an 
engaging freshness, They include every variety of style— 
patriotic, pathetic, jovial, tragic, romantic, and rustically humo- 
rous—and are so set as to be fairly within the reach of any 
decent voice. Amateurs who want something new are recom- 
mended to look for it here among the old. We sincerely 
hope that this admirable collection will be followed by other 
volumes drawn from the same sources. No country in the 
world is richer than our own in popular songs, and the mine 
still contains a vast amount of ore which has never yet seen 
the light. Miss Broadwood’s recent volume of Sussex songs 
shows what a single not very musical county can produce, and 
some of those in the present collection point to the existence 
of musical wealth in corners of the country unsuspected of the 
public. For instance, the magnificent dirge from the Isle of 
Man, “ Myle Charaine,” and the engaging little milkmaid’s ditty 
from Cornwall, “ Where be going?” make one long for more of 
the same kind. Let us hope that the gentlemen concerned in 
this venture will be sufficiently encouraged by its reception to 
continue in a task which does equal honour to their country, to 
art, and to themselves. 


RECENT VERSE.* 


R. WILLIAM WATSON’S last poems are distinguished 
by the merits and the limitations that marked the earlier 
productions of the poet. The same fastidious regard of the same 
models is shown in the studied observance of form, in the correct 
and, obviously, well-corrected diction, and in a certain self- 
consciousness of the poet’s calling that invests him with something 
of official relations, as an intermediary, with man and nature. The 
responsibilities of such an attitude cannot but tend to restrict or 
repress the freedom of the lyrical impulse, for the poet who is 
deeply sensible of his election, and for ever confronted by his 
exalted vocation, is little likely to wing his way with daring and 
sustained flight in the empyrean of song. His patron muse must 
needs prove a patient chastener of his lyrical gift. Altogether, 
while the virtues of Mr. Watson’s previous poems are still the 
virtues of these present, the range of his lyrical voice is as rigidly 
determined as heretofore, and we note in this new slim volume 
no accession of impulse or of fervour, nor any sign of a quickening 
of the personal element in their inspiration. Their felicities 
are not of the kind that kindles the soul. They earn our 
admiration, and they leave us cold. In ceremonial verse, 
however, the lack of fire, so notable in Mr. Watson's lyrics, 
is a less grievous loss. Lachryme Musarum possesses, indeed, 
some of the qualities that are most necessary to the poet who 
would honour high and august occasions. It has dignity, and 
reticence, and propriety. The broad and full cadences of the 
poem are combined with a lyrical movement that is stately and 
musical. The self-discipline of a poetic precisian like Mr. 
Watson bears good fruit in the aptness, the justness, and the 
eloquence of his encomiastic phrase. Slight, indeed, is the 
savour of praise, as befits the occasion, and it is unquestionably 
admirably ordered and admirably adequate. And, although there 
is one passage—the twelve verses, namely, that follow 


He hath returned to regions whence he came— 


that inevitably chills us by recalling Shelley's impassioned 
descant on the same theme—“ He is made one with Nature ”— 
the very restraint and sobriety of Mr, Watson's emotional 
expression are not the least effective elements in the poem. 
“The Dream of Man,” the longest poem in the volume, is a kind 
of apologue of man's life and destiny, set forth with simplicity 
and directness, and with a seriousness of tone that is very charac- 
teristic, Less happily inspired are the stanzas on the Shelley 
Centenary. The labour of the artificer, rather than the verse of a 


Lachryme Musarum, Wy William Watson, London: Macmillan 
Fate in Arcadia, Vy Edwin J. Ellis, London; Ward & Downey. 
English Poems, By Richard Le Gallienne, London: Mathews & Lane, 
Granite Dust, By Ronald Campbell Macfie, London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co. 
Fand; and other Poems, By William Larminie, Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis, & Co, 
Silhouettes, By Arthur Symons, London: Mathews & Lane, 
Amenophis; and other Poems, By Francis T. Palgrave, London; 
Macmillan & Co. 
Poems. By Alice Meynell, London ; Mathews & Lane. 


spontaneous singer, is what this poem suggests, and prose and 
platitude could scarcely be more thinly draped by verse than in 
this stanza :— 

’Tis no mean fortune to have heard 


Fate in Arcadia is a pretty concept, charged with ethereal 
fancy, and, possibly, with mystical significance ; for there is not a 
little in this fairy masque or interlude that we find decidedly 
cryptic. It is compact of gossamer, as it were, and lit by the 
pale moonbeams. And every heart that it may stir must be his 
own interpreter. It affects you as a dream may, when, newly 
awakened, you attempt to piece together its airy incongruities. 
Mr. Ellis is notably a poet of fantasy. He has communed with 
the spirit of William Blake, as his poems, and the graceful draw- 
ings with which he has illustrated those poems, suffice to show. 
And he has “ made his full comparionship with moon and mys- 
tery, and all the shadowy, fairy world,” as he sings in his charm- 
ing poem “The Moon.” Some of the poems are in very spirit 
Blake-like, and not in title merely, as “ The Maid Ill-Warned.” 
Such are “The Shepherd,” “The Maid Well-Loved,” “ The Maid's 
Confession,” and the attractive, yet somewhat enigmatic, verses 
“ A Woman seen in Dream.” These are, beyond all doubt, the 
songs of a true poet and a true visionary, 

Mr. Le Gallienne, in his English Poems, is fantastic after his 
own fashion—a fashion that is audacious, wayward, freakish, and 
very individual. The naiveté of the poems collectively styled 
“ Love Platonic” and “Cor Cordium” is sometimes exquisitely 
engaging, and often the very reverse. Now, it will charm; and, 
again, it will repel. Mr. Le Gallienne will carry you captive in 
a fine lyric rapture to the very height of aspiration, and dash you 
to earth with some whimsical turn or far-fetched conceit. These 
quaint or fantastic touches are made in an artist’s humour, as 
Keats has said, and it must be owned that the frankness of these 
songs is not their only Elizabethan quality. They are set to 
various keys, and sing of divers moods, and through all there is 
one theme dominant, however elaborate the variations may be. 
Rash was the attempt of the old poet who wrote, through the 
imminence of his necessity, rather than with a full heart, that 
curious and inconclusive poem, “ The Lover describeth his whole 
state unto his Love.” Naturally, the burden of the undertaking 
causes him to ramble far from the object of his devotion. Mr. Le 
Gallienne is no such delineator of a tumultuous soul. He knows 
that an epic could not comprise what a round of lyrics may yet 
suggest. Most true and deep and touching is the song when he 
is most simple in style and most direct and clear in expression, as 
in the briefer lyrical interludes in “Cor Cordium” and “ Love 
Platonic.” When he declares that he will rise him and build 
him a pyre, and prays for “the knife on the string of this rosary 
painful of days,” and adorns song that is in spirit and sentiment 
essentially modern with the archaic graces of Sidneian verse, he 
moves us as little as Sir Piercie Shafton. We know it is 
his humour, and we trust it is but a passing humour, for 
we love not the style of it. In fine contrast with it is 
the beautiful little lyric “Once,” and the subtle, yet crystal- 
clear “Love Afar,” in the first section of his book. And so, 
too, the ingenuous “Comfort at Parting,” and “ Happy Letter,’ 
and “In Her Diary,” are poems with which most people will 
be greatly taken at a first reading. But Mr. Le Gallienne is 
apt to tantalize you at his happiest moments of singing, as 
in “ Beauty Accurst,” and “ What of the Darkness,” and that 
pretty exercise in an Elizabethan manner, “ Hesperides,” which 
ends with “The long drink!” And in “An Epithalamium,” 
a poem that has colour, and music, and passion, we read of great 
flowers that were “ suckled of tears.” 


“Fifty Poems” is inscribed on the titlepage of Mr. Macfie’s 
slender volume of one hundred pages and six, and, since there 
are but two or three sonnets among the fifty, it need not be said 
that the author of Granite Dust is not an effusive singer. His 
lyrics possess other virtues than brevity and the qualities that 
are frequently found to characterize the song of small propor- 
tions. The power and concentration shown in presenting an 
imaginative idea are notable in not a few of these poems. 
in a single stanza, an image strikingly bold and impressive is 
presented with extraordinary brilliance of definition, “A Day in 
June,” for example, comprises a few simple stanzas that treat of 
the dreamful lassitude of heat in midsummer’s noon, A descrip- 
tive verser would scarce know where to stay his hand in his 
diffuse impressions of the visible world and its luxuriance, Mr. 
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Macfie suggests the landscape subject by a broad selective pro- 
cess, and then by one imaginative touch reveals the spirit :— 


With light and butterfly the world did seem 
To flicker and flit, 
As though the Maker slept, and in a dream 
Imagined it. 
In the strange and moving vision, “The Dying-Day of Death,” 
we have evidence yet more convincing that Mr. Macfie is a poet 
who commands the shaping spirit of imagination. And the spirit 
of delight that finds a singing vein in many of the shorter lyrics 
touches us as some free and wild winged creature adorably 
unconscious of an audience and the world of poets. But most 
we praise the whole-hearted sanity of the philosophy which the 
poet has drawn from contemplating the beauty of the world, and 
made vital with sunshine his inspiring song. 

Mr. William Larminie’s Irish poems, mostly based on legends 
that are in the oldest forms pure poetry, show considerable skill 
in treatment, in addition to poetic qualities of fancy and expression 
that are decidedly agreeable. The story of Fand and Cuhoolin, 
told in various rhymed measures, is an effective rendering of one 
of the most curious and striking of old Irish legends. Traditionary 
lore is re-set in a dramatic form in “ Moytura,” written in blank 
verse that is musical and modulated with good effect. The pre- 
sentment of the legendary story is less clear and consecutive than 
that of Fand; but the drama, especially in the scenes of vision, 
contains passages of genuine beauty and power. 

Mr. Arthur Symons was scarcely happily inspired in styling 
his dainty and somewhat intangible impressions Silhouettes. 
Sharpness of contour and flatness of substance, they do not 
possess, Substance, indeed, is the last attribute we should think 
of in describing these little poems, so elusive is their quality of 
attraction when they do charm, so exceedingly diaphanous their 
texture. Light and shade, colour and life, and an atmosphere 
sufficiently mysterious, are properties common to the more 
characteristic of the poems, such as “ Her Street,” “ London 
Nights,” and “On the Beach.” They impel you to analysis, 
rather than to a swift apprehension of the totality of impression, 

and the analysis, we fear, is likely to prove somewhat fruitless 
often enough. 

The collected poems of Mr. Palgrave and the Poems of Mrs. 
Meynell are both reprints, and both will be welcome to lovers of 
poetry who have the taste and leisure for verse that is not asser- 
tive and self-conscious and clamorous in its appeal to your 
sense of the sublime and the beautiful. Mr. Palgrave’s inter- 
esting speculative poem Amenophis, with its picturesque treat- 
ment of the early reception of the monotheistic idea in Egypt, 
is, or should be, tolerably well known to readers of current 
English poetry. The “Hymns and Meditations,” of which the 
little volume is chiefly composed, include all the more notable 
examples of devotional verse, both of a personal and of a general 
aim, by one of the few successful hymn-writers of the day. Many 
readers will be delighted to find, in another section of the book, 
such spirited specimens of the ballad and poems of action as 
“ Pausanias and Cleonice,” “The Lament of Argathelia,” and 
“The Lost Eurydice.” 

The grace and refinement that distinguish Mrs. Meynell’s 
thoughtful and musical poems make them appeal to the few who 
can enjoy the bliss of withdrawing from the press and distrac- 

_ tions of the world to the security found only in the “sessions of 
sweet silent thought.” The appeal, we find once more, is in- 
stant, and the charm abiding. “A poet of one mood in all my 
lays” we find is written in one of the most beautiful of Mrs. 
Meynell’s sonnets. We know not if we are fully justified in 
accepting the confession literally. We do know, however, that 
the one mood indicated in the sonnet finds expression in many of 
these songs ; and exquisitely true, and sensitive, and subtle is the 
lyrical expression. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
T would have been surprising if “Caran d’Ache” had not 
seized the opportunity of the Panama scandal. Nobody has 
hit off either the German-Jew financier or the incorruptible poli- 
cian more happily than he in the past, and he could not but jump 
at the fresh opportunity they have given him. Even his warmest 
admirers must be satisfied with the use he has made of this 
opportunity (1). He has done nothing better than this cheque- 
book since his Greek album on Boulanger—if, indeed, he has 
- done anything better since the agreeable lampoon which he and 
the late M. Millaud launched at President Grévy. The book 
contains careful facsimiles of a set of French cheques, counter- 


foil and all, with due caution at the foot that, by the law o 

1865 (there were crinolines in the land in those days, and 
also good champagne), “this cheque must be cashed within 
eight days at most, including its date.” On the counterfoils, 
besides dates, amounts, and the names of the most impossible 
préte-noms as payees, there are ingenuous remarks of the drawer 
in very Jew-German French, with reference to the real recipient 
and the circumstances. On the backs are the endorsements, 
appallingly scrawled, of the “lend-names,” with portraits of these 
worthies quite natural and distinct. But the body of the cheques 
is filled up with pictorial romances in true Caran-d’Achian style. 
There is, first, the starched culprit giving evidence before the 
Commission, and then there are the steps of his fall. The tempter, 
monstrously Judaic of nose, smiling of aspect, gorgeously furred 
at cuff and collar, first approaches him with a miserable ten 

thousand francs, and is shown to the door with the noblest in- 

dignation. Then the cheques steadily rise, and the stratagems 
resorted to by the Israelite for offering them are bewildering. 
He is a hackney coachman on a wet day, a telephone attendant, 
a waiter. He conceals himself in a bath which the incorruptible 
is about to enter; he is a hair-cutter, a singer; and he even, 
with a huge veil and a large astrachan coat, converts himself, 
into an apparent member of the other sex, whom the gallant 
Deputy follows, ogles, accosts, and has temptation once more 
thrust in his face to the tune now of 200,000 francs. He resists 
still; but apparently this attempt has betrayed his weakest side, 
and on the next occasion, as a onne with streaming cap, a sham 
baby, and a three-hundred-thousand-franc cheque, the financier 
does the deed. Then we have divers miscellaneous manners of 
giving and receiving cheques of this kind, then an illustrated 
conjugation of the verb toucher le cheque ; and, lastly, in striking 
and noble contrast, a most Thackerayan picture of the artist with 
the smoothest of hats, the biggest of ties, the smallest of boots, and 
the shortest of coats, “ touching” with modest pride and honest 
glee, not a vile bribe, but the result of his labours, in large bags 
of coin and fat bundles of notes. The thing is thoroughly funny 
and genuinely agreeable. 

M. Paul Bourget has seldom been so happily inspired as in 
Cosmopolis (2), wherein he has to a great extent shaken off the 
morbidness and the dilettantism which have been his bane, and 
set to work describing men, women, and manners with the eye 
of a true observer and the pen of a skilled novelist. There 
are, of course, touches of his old faults. He still sometimes 
stops dead to talk about his characters, and their motives, 
instead of showing them to us, and to talk about them, not 
in the genial-ironic fashion of Fielding or of Thackeray, but 
with the drone of the modern analyst. But he does not do this 
often, and for the most part he is on the right stage, and in the 
true path of the storyteller. His ecene is laid at Rome, quite 
recently, in the midst of those building speculations which have 
already furnished more than one novelist with a subject. The 
society deserves the title of the book, the characters being 
French, Italian, Polish, English, American, and French creole 
with negro blood. The plot is well arranged and carried 
through with sureness and skill; the characters, if they suffer a 
little from the usual French fault of having too much of the 
type and too little of the individual, are lively and real, and the 
whole thing stands in the most striking contrast with the languid 
and morbid work which, in his longer books, M. Bourget has too 
often given us, . 

Three new volumes have been added to MM. Lecéne et 
Oudin’s wonderfully cheap and, on the whole, remarkably well 
done series of ‘ Classiques Populaires.” They are Lamartine, by 
M. Edouard Rod ; La Bruyére, by M. Pellisson; and Tasso, by M 
Mellier. Our readers may remember that these volumes are not 
so much criticisms or biographies as summaries, serving as frame 
to a large amount of extract, translated in the case of foreign 
writers. M. Pellisson and M. Mellier appear to have discharged 
their task very well, but their dealing with it has not quite the 
interest of M. Rod's with his. The sympathy which the 
author of Le sens de Ja vie must feel for the author of 
the Méditations is sufficiently obvious, and must give rise 
to a little curiosity to see how M. Rod deals with his 
comparatively humble and self-effacing task of “man with 
the pointing-stick.” As a matter of fact, he has submitted to 
the conditions very loyally and discharged the task very well. A 
short conclusion contains his views for the most part ; but, though 
the rest is chiefly quotation and summary, it is informed with 
plenty of criticism, sympathetic but not unsound. 

The French section of the Cambridge University Press Series 
has received several accessions of late, and we have two to notice 
this week—Ponsard’s Charlotte Corday, edited by A. R. Ropes, 
and Souvestre’s Un philosophe sous les toits, by H. W. Eve. 


(1) Carnet de chéques. Par Caran d’Ache. Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 


(2) Cosmopolis. Par Paul Bovrget. Paris: Lemerre. 
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Both editors have been very industrious and careful, but they 
seem to us to have committed the virtuous error of too much 
gote-giving. As for the subjects, Souvestre’s pleasant book is 
always welcome; we own that, considering the enormous wealth 
of French literature, it would be a very long series indeed, and a 
very late place therein, to which we should admit such mediocre 
work as Ponsard’s. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


—_—- essays and addresses which Dr. Jessopp entitles Studies 

by a Recluse in Cloister, Town and Country (Fisher Unwin), 
treat mostly of historic subjects, such as English monastic life, 
the tenure of land under the Normans, and the origin of Eng- 
lish towns. Some of these papers are here reprinted, such as the 
review of the late Dr. Luard’s edition of Matthew Paris—“St. 
Albans and her Historian ”—and the Birmingham Lecture, 
“The Land and its Owners in Past Times.” These we have re-read 
with interest, and for the rest—the excellent essay on “ English 
Towns,” and that on “ L’Ancienne Noblesse,” in particular—they 
may be said to display very agreeably that enthusiasm for history 
which Dr. Jessopp avows in his introductory remarks on the 
equipment of the historian. Dr. Jessopp has considered the 
historians of old, and arrives at the conclusion that they were 
especially favoured in wealth and liberty. Thucydides, for 
example, had his gold mines in Thasos; Polybius is supposed to 
have had a whole fleet at his orders; Livy had the run of 
Patrician archives; Tacitus was a rich man, and so forth, with 
the long array of historians unto our own times. But we 
de not know that Thucydides spent much of his gold in research, 
or that Polybius was the better historian because he could com- 
mand free passage to Africa or Spain. Dr. Jessopp thinks it is 
almost impossible that a country parson should earn the proud 
title of historian, however considerable may be his learning and 
his passion for historical research. Not only has he no gold- 
mines, but he has little or no leisure. The old notion of the town 
parson that his brother in the country was an outcast in the 
wilderness with nothing to do is now, as Dr. Jessopp truly 
observes, “a ridiculous superstition.” Still, Dr. Jessopp’s ex- 
ample encourages us to hope the case of the country parson with 
a passion for history is not so unhappy as his plaint sets forth. 
A recluse, at all events, must be a person of leisure. 

Impressions of Dante and the New World, by J. W. Cross 
(Blackwood & Sons), is a miscellany of magazine essays quite 
as oddly assorted as the title imports. Between the old and 
the new some connexion may be assumed, if we agree with 
Mr. Cross, who finds that the Divina Commedia is much 
wead in America, as in England, in cheap translations, and 
that “Dante may be said to have become popular.” To con- 
sider the poet's work from the standpoint which is implied 
by this popularity is what Mr. Cross attempts in his essays. 
We wish we could be certain of the new democratic inte- 
rest in Dante, and were assured that Mr. Cross’s impressions 
of Dante would be studied by the multitude. For he has, in 
“Dante for the General,” told the story of the poem and the 
poet clearly, and blended his narrative with his commentary and 
illustrations with good effect. Most of the remaining essays 
on the society and economic history of the United States are 
somewhat ancient history, as Mr. Cross candidly admits. The 
article on the extension of American railways, written twenty 
years ago, is scarcely exciting reading to-day, though useful for 
comparative purposes. The American girl of to-day would not, 
we trust, “take you up very sharply” if you betrayed an imper- 
fect acquaintance with the writings of Mr. Herbert Spencer or 
quvted inaccurately from the late Mr. Buckle. Here, again, the 
reader of Mr. Cross’s essays may make a note of American 


progress. 

Monteigne's Essays, done into English by Florio(Nutt), edited 
with an introduction by Mr. Saintsbury, is the opening volume 
of the series of “Tudor Translations ” of which Mr. W. E. Henley 
is the editor. This imprint of the First Book is from the 
third edition of Resolute John Florio’s translation, and is as 
desirable from all points of view as it is beautiful to look 
upon. The type and paper are excellent, indeed, and the book is 
a miracle of lightness in the hand. A volume of the ordinary 
cloth-bound description, little more apparently than half its bulk, 
is like a leaden book in comparison. Mr. Saintsbury, in his 
introduction, discourses with his customary felicity of the quality 
of Florio's prose and the literary merit of his rendering, regarding 
the work chiefly asa translation and a famous English book, 
which is what it is. 

An all-pleasing anthology of English poetry is what lovers 
of selections will never possess in perfect unity. Mr. Beeching’s 
collection in two volumes, A Paradise of English Poetry (Percival 


& Co.), possesses not a few merits, and of these there is one, at 
least, concerning which all lovers of poetry are likely to be in 
accord. They will all agree, we think, that the “ old is the best,” 
and that Mr. Beeching’s selection from Chaucer to Milton is such as 
all must approve and none would detract from. It is not merely 
richly representative, and altogether of a high standard of ex- 
cellence, but it includes not a few examples that have escaped 
the garnering of previous editors. We note, for instance, the 
beautiful and extremely typical epitaph, “ Think not, reader, me 
less blest,” discovered at the British Museum some twenty years 
past, and rashly ascribed by some to Milton. But when we 
come to the moderns in Mr. Beeching’s “ Paradise” we find a 
dozen incitements to rebellion. The cutting up of the odes of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, and of poems like “The Ancient 
Mariner ” and “ Adonais,” so that the fragments may come under 
sections headed “ Nature,” “ Romance,” “ Death,” and so forth, is 
to us a harrowing practice. Then we note a disproportionate 
excess of Wordsworth and an amazingly meagre outpouring of 
poets, decidedly not less illustrious, who happen to be anti- 
Wordsworthian. 

Two new volumes of the “Golden Treasury” series we have in 
Selections from Cowper (Macmillan & Co.), edited by Mrs. 
Oliphant, who contributes to an excellent little book a judicious, 
but by no means too sympathetic, essay on the poet ; and a trans- 
lation by Mr. Joseph Jacobs of the apothegms and moral maxims 
of Balthazar Gracian, The Art of Worldly Wisdom (Macmillan & 
Co.) Mr. Jacobs advises the English reader to read no more of 
the oracular Gracian’s maxims than fifty at a sitting. Theadvice 
is sound. For, although the Spanish Chesterfield is not obscure, 
as Mr. Jacobs well observes, he is somewhat subtle-souled, if not 
“ difficult,” and, as the Quaker said of Shelley, “ very deep.” 

For the English voyager up the Nile and the sojourner in 
winter-quarters in Egypt, a most companionable book is the Out- 
lines of Egyptian History, a translation of Mariette’s “Apergu,” by 
Mary Brodrick (John Murray), of which a second edition has 
lately appeared. 

Among the annuals for 1893 we have The Public Schools Year- 
Book (Sonnenschein & Co.); The Year-Book for the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland (Edinburgh: Grant; London: Masters), 
edited by H. A. Boswell, with special articles on the Clergy 
Fund, Home Missions, &c., by Mr. James Bruce, Mr. R. T. N. 
Speir, Canon Wilson, and others; The Catholic Directory (Burns 
& Oates); and The Directory of Contractors and Public Works 
Annual, edited by William Biggar (Effingham Wilson), 

Of recent booklets and pamphlets we note How to Establish a 
Fived Ratio between Gold and Silver, by F. A. A. (Effingham 
Wilson); Treasures of the British Museum, by William J. Lee 
(Curtice & Co.), comprising brief descriptive notes; Essays, New 
and Old, by J. B. G. (Longmans & Co.) ; Our Sick, and How to 
Take Care of Them, by Florence Stacpoole (Cassell & Co.) ; 
The Clergy Discipline Act, 1892, by Francis H. L. Errington, 
M.A. (Reeves & Turner); Handbook of the Uganda Question 
aud Proposed East African Railway, by Ernest L. Bentley 
(Chapman & Hall), with map and historical notes ; British East 
Africa and Uganda, « record compiled from Captain Lugard’s 
and other Reports (Chapman & Hall); Fossil Plants as Tests of 
Climate, by A. C. Seward, M.A., the Sedgwick Prize Essay, 1892 
(Clay & Sons); The Jurassic Rocks of the Neighbourhood of Cam- 
bridge, by the late Thomas Roberts, M.A., the Sedgwick Prize 
Essay of 1886 (Clay & Sons); An Easy Notation for Sketching 
Music, by F. Weber (Simpkin & Co.); Poems to Recite, selected 
by Mrs. Albert Barker (Simpkin & Co.) ; Popular American 
Readings, edited by Robert Ford (Gardner) ; An Irish Middleman, 
by “Outis” (Sutton & Co.) ; How to Pack, How to Dress, How to 
Keep Well on a Winter Tour in India, by the Hon. Mrs. Neville 
Lyttelton (Stanford); Catalogue of Autograph Letters, Manu- 
scripts, and Historical Documents (Birmingham : Noel Conway 
& Co.); the Annual Report of the National Refuges for Home- 
less and Destitute Children, Shaftesbury Avenue, &c.; and the 
Annual Report of the Port Elizabeth Chamber of Commerce. 


Among new editions we have The Antiguary, illustrated by 
Paul Hardy (A. & C. Black), being Vol. III. of the Dryburgh 
edition of the “ Waverley Novels”; Letters of James Smetham 
(Macmillan & Co); Khaled, by F. Marion Crawford (Macmillan 
& Co.) ; Miriam's Schooling, by Mark Rutherford (Unwin); The 
Land Laws, by Sir Frederick Pollock (Macmillan & Co.) ; Centra 
Government, by H. D. Traill (Macmillan & Co.) ; Oke's Magisterial 
Formulist, seventh edition, by Harry Lushington, LL.B. (Butter- 
worths); The Church under Queen Elizabeth, an historical sketch 
by F. G. Lee, D.D. (Allen & Co.) ; Songs of Rest, edited by W. 
Robertson Nicoll (Hodder & Stoughton); By the Sea, by Fred 
Henderson (Unwin) ; Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning, 
by Mrs. Ritchie (Macmillan & Co.); The Patriarchs and Law- 
givers, Sermons by F, D. Maurice (Macmillan & Co.) ; Sermons, by 
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the late Canon Liddon (Sonnenschein & Co.); Three Generations 
of English Women, by Janet Ross, with portraits (Unwin); and 
The Free Trade Struggle in England, by M. M. Trumbull (Chicago : 
Open Court Co.) 

We have also received The Epistle of St. James; the Greek 
Text, with notes and commentary by Joseph B. Mayor, M.A., &c. 
(Macmillan & Co.); Zhe Mission of the Church, lectures by 
Charles Gore, M.A. (Murray); Sermons for the Church's Year, 
by the late W. Howell Evans, M.A. (Skeflington) ; Against Dogma 
and Free Will, by H. Croft Hiller (Williams & Norgate); The 
Moral Instruction of Children, by Felix Adler (Arnold) ; Children 
of God, sermons by the Rev. Edward A. Stuart (Sampson Low 
& Co.); Cathedral and University Sermons, by the late Dean 
Church (Macmillan & Co.) ; Eminent Persons, Vol. I. (Macmillan 
& Co.), being biographies, reprinted from the Times, 1870-75, 
of Montalembert, Dickens, Kingsley, and others; Der Roman 
in Deutschland von 1774 bis 1778, by Carl Heine (Halle: 
Max Niemeyer); Zhe Realm of the Hapsburgs, by Sydney 
Whitman (Heinemann) ; The Successful Life, by an Elder 
Brother (Cassell & Co.) ; A Text-Book of Elementary Bio- 
logy, by H. J. Campbell, M.D., illustrated (Sonnenschein & 
Co.) ; Quintiliani Institutionis Oratoria, Book X., a revised text, 
edited by W. Peterson, M.A., for school use (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press); The Stuart Period, a History Reader for 
Standard VI. (Macmillan & Co.); Pastels of Men, translated 
from the French of Paul Bourget, by Katherine Prescott 
Wormeley, two volumes (Boston: Roberts); A Rhyming History 
of English History, by Linda B. M. Collins (Digby, Long, & 
Co.); Transactions of the Essex Archeological Society, Part 3, 
Vol. IV. (Colchester: Wiles); A Browning Primer, by Esther 
Pheebe Defries (Sonnenschein & Co.); Stray Thoughts in Verse, 
by E. C. Leader (Digby, Long, & Co.); Part X VL. of the illus- 
trated edition of Green’s Short History of the English People 
(Macmillan & Co.); and Reports of the Mining Industry of New 
Zealand, Parliamentary Papers of 1892 (Washington, N.Z. 
Didsbury). 


NOTICE, 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Sarurpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. AnpeRson & Oo., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricz, 88 SourHamPTon Srranp, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


Now ready, VOLUME LXXIVP., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding ali the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. May be had at 
the Office, or through any Bookseller. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEUM. LEAR, Every Evening (except To-night 
ELLEN * of KING LEAR To-day Saturday, January 21, at Two Two 
Hurst) open 10 to 5. Seats also booked by’letter or telegram, — 


BECKET, by ALFRED, LORD TENN YSON.—On MONDAY 
NG, February 6, will be presented BECKET, by Alfred. Lord Tennyson. 
BECKET be Dlaved = following Evening except Mondays, when KING LEAR 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
con above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


EN Head Offices : 
Managers... { ANDERSON, CO. } Fenchurch Avene, Londen, 
For fo the later at Fenchurch Avenue, of to the Branch Ofc, 


To the MEDITERRANEAN and LEVANT. 
The ORIENT COMPANY’S tons 
Weeks. viniting ‘Algiers. "Toni. Palerme, of 
(for D Jaffa ( em, (for Cairo) Malta, Ph Puilippevilie. Gibraltar. 


Managers . Green & Oo. and 


T°! INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
ling to receive RESIDENT PAT giving full part snd 


vent erates “The ludes Private Asylums, 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threa/needle Street, London, E.C Founpmp 1710, 
Sum Insured i891, £373,700,000. 


ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated A.D. 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 


FOR THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASS 
THE 8 OF THE CORPORA TA TONS 
‘are on application 


to 
CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE, EC. or to 9 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. ; 
T= IMPERIAL COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1903.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Bubscribed Capital, £1,300,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,600,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 

Paidin Claims, £8,600,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Est. 1835. 
ENDOW MENT ASSURANCE POLICIES, 

Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with provision for old age. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary , 48 Gracechurch &t., London, E.C. 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND. —~[neorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1561.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 


mand (invested in Consols).... 435,000 
Liability 
Bank grants drafts 11 ite branches and agencies, and transacts every description 
banking business besiness connected with ith New Zealand, Australia, = Fijicon the m most favour- 


The Loudon Office receives fixed deposite of £30, and rates and particulars of 
upwards, 


B. MACNAB, Manager. 
THE of MELBOURNE’ BANK, Limited. 
400,000 Shares of £5 each £2,000,000 
Shares— 
‘£200,008 
UNCALLED 000 
410,000 


Loupow Orrics, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
WEERS—Bank of England, Roya! Bank of Scotland ; Dublin, Messrs. Guinness, Mahon, 
ace ‘All Banking business i in connexion with the A ‘Australian Colonies transacted. 


application. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


“CRYSTAL PALACE PANTOMIME. 


THE BABES IN THE WOOD and BOLD ROBIN HOOD. 
TREMENDOUS HIT! A REAL, OLD-FASHIONED CHILDREN’S 


EveryAfternoon at 3.0, and Saturday Evenings at 7.30. 
Written by Horace Lennard, Invented and produced by Uscar Barrett. Ballets arranged 
Madame Katti Lanner. 
umbered Seats, 2s. 6d., 3s.6d., and 5s. ; Unnumbered Seats, Is. and Is. 64. 


ESTABLISHED 16:1. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTE REST allowed on DEPOSITS, sepayanio, on demand. oe 
per CENT. on TS, calen/ated on onthly b when 
SHARFS, and ANN UITIES Pure hased and Sold. SAVINGS 
uragement of Thrift the the bank receives small sums on de: 


and allows interest at the rate of THR. ?EK CENT. per annum on each completed £1. 


PERTHSHIRE, N.B. 
‘ST. MARTINS AND BUTTERGASK. 
Taner will be exposed for Sale by Public Auction at the 


ST. MARTINS.—Extent 4,500 pre Gross Rental (including Rent of Mansion- 
House and Shootings) over £5,000. 
1,250 Acres, Gross Rental (including Rent of Shootings), 
over 


- The Properties may be sold together or separately. 
», 
to Mesers. SMITH & MASOS, Solicitors, 2 Gueen Strest, Edinburgh, 


GOLD MEDAL INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.""—Hritish Medical Journal, 
In Tins, 1s. €d., 28. 6d., 5e,, and 10e., of all Chemists, &o. 
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— 


[THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The post of EXTERNAL 
EXAMINER in is VACANT. should be to 
the pegoeet ot the University, from whom further an be or before 


January 
‘Manchester : January 1893. 


T J NIVERSITY COLLEGE. of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
TOMY end PROFESSOR of PHYSIOLOGY, ‘The stipend in cach case will be £300 per 
annum. Apoiiestions, r with printed copies of testimonials, must be sent in on or 
before February 10, 18%. ‘or fu particulars apply 
University College Cardiff. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
December 13. 1802, 
RG COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG.—Preparation 
for ALL EXAMINATIONS and COMMERCIAL LIFE. Special House for senior 


tir. A. B. CATTY in London till January 19; address, Meadow Lodge, Cambridge Park, 
WOOLWICH EXAM., December, 1892....G. H. BAYLEY passed 3ist. 


INDIAN NGINEERING COLLEGE. 


ALFRED T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


STAIN 
The COURSE of STUDY is it an 
or the Colonies. About RTY- TNE STUDENTS will 
ber 1863. For of State wil 
ts in Ge Indian Wor! + ‘Department and Two is the Indien Telegraph 


or particulars apply to the SECRETARY. at the College. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Nineor more pear at 
immer, 1883, Som £59 to £300 year, walsh may be fund to 

£008 year in cases of schol ars who require it. 
Further particulars ron the MasTasor SmoreTary, The College, Clifton, Bristol 


St. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE, 
INSTRUCTION IN PRELIMINARY SCIENCE 
Courses of Lestaves and Practical instruction in Biology, Chem and 
the re of Students studying for the 
ENTIFIC (M.B.) EXA meen of the University of London, ar ven 
Lecturers throughout the year. Special arrangements are made for Students wishing to go 
for examination in January, ans tor those who have recently matriculated. Fee for the 
whole ally or by letter to Dr. T. W. Suone, Warden of the College, 
ars, @ 
st. Bartholomew's Hospital, £.C. 


| SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. By 

held simul Rossall and at Oxford, on April 5,6, and 
particulars apply, HEAD- MASTER, Rossal!, Fleet 


BSHOPSTONE MANOR, Sussex Coast. — The Rev. J. F. 
RDS, M.A. (Balliol), receives a few PUPILS to read for University Scholar: 


ships Army and other Examinations; or 
Education. individual attention. side, under the South Downs. Post-town, Lewes. 


BRINSMEAD & 
. PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_14 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER «& CO.'S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


HOTELS. 


BRIGHTON —BEDFORD HOTEL. | Old Established. 


Uren —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Warmest Sea- 
pt Wine Resort In Bagiend. First Class retarn from London ( Waterloo) and seven 
rd, room, &c., Eas. Ask for Hotel Tickets. 


Soreness and ‘tickling and 
irritation, oy! cough, and affecting the 
TH ROAT voice. For these symptoms use EPPS'S GLY- 
CERINE JUJUBES. In contact with the glands 
AND at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, the Glycerine in these 

confections becomes actively healing. Sold in 
COUGH boxes, 74d.; tins, Is. 14d.; labelled “JAMES 
EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48 Thread- 

needle Btreet, and 170 Piccadilly, London.” 


S. & P. ERARD. 


ERARD PIANOFORTES. 
S. & P, ERARD 


Are now EXHIBITING their NEW MODEL PIANOFORTES in Special Renais- 
sance Cases of Parquet Rosewood, 
As used during this year by 
MM. Paderewski, Slivinski, Reisenauer, Isidor Cohg, Gaston de Mérindol, Tito 
Mattei, Duce, Wilhelm Ganz, Palmieri, and 
Meadames umowska, lotilde Kleeberg, anotha, Macin' Chaminade, 
Grimaldi, Colmache, 
And as recently supplied to 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
S. & P, ERARD, Pianoforte Makers to the Queen and the Rqyal Family, 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


SYRIAN COLONISATION FUND. 

FOOD and FUEL have ey daily given to above 3,000 of the STARVING REFUGEE 
JEWS in the Winter Months by Mr. R. Scorr Mopeuierr (Special Commissioner for 
Bociety) in Palestine, where there are above 100,000 JEWS MOS!LY DESTITUTE. 

Food, Drinking Water, Bedding, Clothing, and Shelter are now given. 

Jews are trained at Abraham's Vineyard, near Jerusalem, in out-of-door industry. 

FUNDS Neeted Specially for Giving Work, The Distress is very great, and 


EB. A. FINN, 4l 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


BONUS, 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, and 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 in cash. This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be ‘stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies. 


This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless 
easily proved. The premiums received under participating policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policy-holders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 


UPWARDS OF £40,000 IN EXCESS OF 
THE LOADINGS IMPOSED. 
For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 TuHrEap- 
NEEDLE STREET, E.C, 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


BOOKS, &ec. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY OATALOGUS; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED —Telegraphic Address: Bookman, Loy 
136 STRAND, W.C. anp 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


([HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 
All other parts of the 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmab, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening's mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 
D!8counT, 8d. in the ls. —-HATCHARDS, 187 illy, 


London. Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, 
Poot Orders promptly executed arrangedand catalogued. 


THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. LXX. JANUARY, 1893. Price 6s. 

1, STRONG'S “ MANUAL OF THEOLOGY.” 
2. A SIGN OF THE CROSS IN CHRISTIAN CEREMONIAL, 
3. PASTOR'S “HISTORY OF THE PUPES.” 
4. MICHELANGELO. 
5. “ TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS.” 
6. DETERMINISM AND FREE WILL. 
7. ARCHAIC GREECE. 
8. PLATO AND HIS INFLUENCE. 
9. NICHOLAS FERRAR AND LITTLE GIDDING. 
10, PROFESSOR HARNACK ON “THE APOSTLES’ CREED.” 
il. TENNYSON, 

SHORT NOTICES. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO., NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S NEW WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of STABLES, HUNTING-BOXES, KENNELS, 


RACING ESTABLISHMENTS, Ro: cloth gilt, 7s. 
EXAMPLES OF COTTAGES, &c. Ro 0. Cleth gilt, 7s, 
PICTURESQUE LODGES, Royal 4to. ‘gilt, 12a, 6d, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SoNs, Edinburgh and Loados, - 


~The Saturday Review. 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 
The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 351, is 


published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 


1, THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. 

2. ARCHITECTURE, A BUSINESS, A PROFESSION, OR AN ART? 
3. BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. 

4. ISRAEL. 

5. A SCHOLAR AND TRAVELLER OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

6. PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN QUESTION. 

7. THE NATIVB STATES OF INDIA. 

& TOWN HOLDINGS. 

9. CONSERVATISM AND DEMOCRACY. 


A NEW WORK. &vo. 18s. 


The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY. 


An Examination of the Faliacies and Failures of Economic Science due to 
Neglected Elements. By the Dcke or ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. (Vert week, 


Witb Plan and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 14s. 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Mixto ee, Author of “The Ryd = 
an Idle Woman in Italy,””—“ in Sicily,” &c. [ This 


With Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The RISE of the BRITISH DOMINION in 


India. From the Early Days of the East India Company. By Sir ALFRED 
Lyall, K.C.B, Forming a volume in the University Extension Se Series. 


[This day. 
Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


STRAY VERSES, 1889-90. PY, Robert 


Lorp Hovextox, Lord Liectenant of Ireland. With Dedicatory Ver: 
to the Memory of Lord Tennyson. ”" 


With Portrait, Svo. 14s. 


SIR HENRY MAINE. A Brief Memoir of 


his Life. By the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Durr, G.C.S.1. = some 
of his Indian Speeches and Minutes. Selected and Edited by Wuir.ey 
Sroxes, D.C.L, 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 
PROMETHEUS BOUND. translated by 
Henry MoLynevx, Fourth Eari of 
Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


OLD FRENCH PLATE: its Makers and 


Marks. By WILFRED J.Crirps,0.B. Second Edition. With lliustrations, 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S LIST. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, Sixty-second Edition. With the Arms 1" ted engraved. 
1 vol. royal 4vo. bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1893. Corrected by the Nobility. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR-GENERAL A. RUXTON MACMAHON. 
Now ready. 1 vol. demy 8vo. Illustrated, 12s. 


FAR CATHAY and FARTHER INDIA. 


By A. Macmanon, formerly H.M. Political Agent at 
the Court of Ava. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HUGH DEYNE of PLAS IDRYS. By 


IN the SUNTIME of HER YOUTH. By 


pues Wurrey, Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick” = 
vols 


A WOMAN in TEN THOUSAND. By 


Ferro, Vance, 3 vols. 


AN ISHMAELITE INDEED. By Pameta 


Sxeyp and Skorrowe. 2 


FOILED. Bythe Hon. on. Mrs. Hewnixker, Author 


of “Sir George” &c. 3 vols. 


ALSTON CRUCIS. By Hexen Surpron, 


Author of “ Dagmar,” “ The Last of the Fenwickes,” &. 38 vols, 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. 
DONOVAN. KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WE TWo. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN, 


[January 21, 1893. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


This important Work is now ready. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Alfred Milner, 


late Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt. Yd a Map. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
Times.—“ An admirable book which ought to be read by those who have at heart 
the honour of England, The worthy record of a work in which the author had no 


’ FIFTH THOUSAND, now ready. 


THE MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. With 


a from Original Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Demy 8yo, 


NOW READY. 
THE POLITICAL VALUE of HISTORY. 


By W. E. H. Lecxy, LL.D., D.C.L. An Address delivered before the 
Midland Institute, Reprinted. with Additions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d, 


JUST READY. 


BETTERMENT ; being the Law of Special 


nt for Benefits in America. With some Observations on its — 

re by the London County Council. By ARTHUR A. BAUMANN, 

jm ng _— formerly M.P. tor Peckham. Crown 8vo. 120 pp. cloth, 
ce 25. 6. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
Publisher to the Fndia OMice. 


PY. WHITE & C0.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


I 
By Dora Russett.—THE LAST SIGNAL. 3 vols. 


[January 23. 


By Mrs. Rosert Jocetyn.—ONLY a HORSE-DEALER. 


3 vols. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS, 
By Jonn Srrance Winter.—ONLY HUMAN. 


(2nd Edition.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By B. L. Farszeon.—THE MYSTERY of M. FELIX. 


In Picture Boards, 2s, 
By Mrs. Loverr Camzron.—WEAK WOMAN. (2nd 


Edition.) Cloth, 2s, 6d. (Jan, 23. 

By Mrs. Huncerrorp (Author of “ Molly Bawn”). 
APRIL’S LADY. (3rd Edition) in Picture 
boards, 2s. AND (January 23. 


THE STUDY of a WOMAN;; or, Venus Victrix. By 


HELEN MaTHeERS. In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, ls, td. [January 23. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.,81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


RUTHERFORD’S WORKS. 


NEW ISSUE. 
Post 8vo. cloth, each 3s. 6d. 
“This remarkable series of novels.” —GUARDIAN. 
1. The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARK RUTHERFORD. 
Edited bv bis Friend, Reusgn SHarcorr. Fifth Edition, Corrected, and 


with Additions. 
“It is a tragical story, powerfully, because so simp)y, told."—Zcho, 


2. MARK RUTHERFORD'S DELIVERANCE. Edited 


by bis Friend, Reuven Suarcorr, Fifth Edition. 
“A rich and suggestive work.”—Bradford Observer. 


3. MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING; ‘and other Papers. 
Edited by ReEvBEN SHavcorT., Front. by Walter Crane, Second Edition. 


“ The interest is purely human : the problem and its solution » holly ethical.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


4. The REVOLUTION in T. TANNER'S LANE. Edited 


by SHarcorr., Second 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 


NEW SERIES. 
LZ of MUHAMMAD the APOSTLE. ‘Translated by 


E. RewaTse« from Mirkbond's Rauzat-us-eafe, in two volumes. These con- 
tain a very fall and complete Biography of the Prophet, he 797, with Preface and 
Index; £i net. Published under the patronage of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
sold at 22 Albemarle Street, Piccadiily, and by ell Socheies 

. ARBUTHNOT. 


Now ready. 
Gik BERNARD BURKE'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, &c. for 18%, Edition. Super-royal tvo. cloth gilt, price 38s, 


Has for more than half-a- peemtury been regarded as containing # history of all the great 
titled famulies in the Empire. scarcely pase in the volume that is not of 


‘There 
interest... There is an excellent index to the work...... Cons derable space is dev 
the question of precedence.” —7 ines, 

Loudon & SONS, llers Staticwers to Ler Majest, 
Mall, 
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Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00.’8 LIST. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW PLAY. 


ADZUMA; 
Or, THE JAPANESE WIFE. 
A Play. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., C.S.1. 
Author of “ The Light of Asia,” “ Potiphar's Wife,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 64. net. [Vow ready, 


‘FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUS- 


TRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G., Premier of New 
South Wales, 1872-5, 1877, "hie. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
“No more significant contribution to the current history of the British Empire 
has been made for a long time than is contained in these two remarkatle — 
mes 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration = 1891, . J. THEODORE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensura- 
tion of the Temples by R. M. W. Swan. With 5 Maps -—; 13 Plates, 
and 104 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 18s, 
“The book is most interesting reading...... Even if the subject were net so 
interesting in itself, it is so lucidly explained that the book would still be 
attractive.”—Daily Graphic. 


The LAND of HOME RULE: being an 


Account of the History and Institutions of the Isle of Man. By SPENCER 
WALPOLE, Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, Author of ‘A History of 
England, 1815-1858." Crown 8vo. 6s. [Jn a few days. 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Ricaarp 


A. Procror and A. Cowper Ranyarp, 
in the Text. 4to, 36s, 


“Will be acceptable to all students of astroncmy in its mo: 
alike for the lucidity of its style, the copiousness of its matter, 
ness of its 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A. 


The CREED or a PHILOSOPHY. By the 


Rev. Tuomas Moztry, M.A., Author of “Reminiscences of Oriel College” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS of the IDEAS of ECONO- 


MICS, By L. P. Surmnes, B.A., of — College, Cambridge ; Member of 
's Bengal Civil Service, and sometime Finance Under- Secretary 
vernment of Bengal. Crown 8vo. 63. 


The DECALOGUE. By Etizasetn Worps- 


WORTH, Principal of Lady ~~ ‘all, Oxford, Author of “ Illustrations 
of the Creed.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 0d. 


THE BAMPTON LECT 


‘ SOME LIGHTS of SCIENCE 0 on n the FAITH: 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1892. By the Right Rev. ALFrep Barry, 
D.D., Canon of Windsor, re J Bishop of ay Metropolitan of New 
South Wales, and Primate of Australia, 8vo, 128. 6d. 


A MORAL DILEMMA: a Novel. By Annix 


THOMPSON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA: a Story. By 


L. B. bene pues of “Mr. Smith” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 28, €d 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE “SILVER LIBRARY.” 
INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELI- 


GION. Four Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in February and 
May, 1870. By F, Max MULLER, Foreign Member of the French Institute, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. By 


Ricuarp A, Proctor. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 363. 
CONTENTS :— 


1. THE PENURY OF RUSSIA, 7. THE LIFR AND WORKS OF 
2, THE LIFE OF JOHN ERICSSON, DR. ARBUTHNOT. 
3. THE PILGRIMS OF PALESTINE. | ¢ THR ALOHEMISTS OF EGYPT 
4. SIR JAMES RAMSAY'S LAN- AND GREECE. 

CASTER AND YORK, 9. THE AGRICULTURAL ORISIS. 


COLOUR BLINDNESS. 10, THE GREAT IRISH CONSPI- 
6. THE DROPMORE PAPERS. RACY, 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8. R, GARDINER, M.A,, LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford ; 
Assisted by Reainacp L. M.A., Ph.D, 


1. Articles, No, 29, JANUARY, 1893, Price 5s, 

FOLELAND, By Professor Vinoaranorr, 

THE BULL LAUDABILITER, By Miss Norcars, 

MARY AND ANNE BOLBYN, By James Gatapyer, 
VILLARS, By His Honour Judge O'Connonk Morris, 

2. Notes and Documents—A Obarter of Henry I, (1128): Edited by J. H. Round— 
Cistercian Students at Oxford in the Thirteenth Century: by A. @. Little— 
Sermons for the Festivals of St, Thomas Becket, &0., probably by Archbishop 
Stratford; Edited by the Rev. W. D. Macray-—A Letter from Antonio de 
Ouaras to the Irish Rebels; Rdited by R, Garnett, LL.D.—The Defence of 

0 
Periodical Publications ad 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST léru STREET, 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN. 


MASTER 
FRANCIS RABELAIS. 


Five Books of the Lives, Heroic Deeds, and Sayings of 
GARGANTUA and his Son PANTAGRUEL. 


Translated by Sir THOMAS URQUHART and PETER ANTONY 
MOTTEUX. 


With an Introduction by ANATOLE DE MonrTatGron, and 14 Illustrations by 
L. Chalon. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo. £5 3s. net. 
*,* Also 210 Copies on Japanese Vellum, with 2 addizional Plates. (All soli.) 


ANACREON. 


The GREEK Text, with THOMAS STANLEY'S Translation of the 
Anacreontea. 
Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 
With 10 by J. R. 


1,000 Copies, Numbered, printed for England and America. Fep. 4to. 21s. net. 
Also 110 Copies on Japanese vellum. (Oat of print.) 


To be published on Monday, January 30. 
ESSEX: High-ways, By-ways, and Water-ways. 


Second Series. With 9 Full-page Etchings and 100 Cute. 
*,° Also 120 Copies printed on Hand-made Paper, w'th additional Etchings. 


EUROPEAN REPUBLICANS. Recollections of 
a... and his Friends. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


the survivors of an era at least in hove, there are few «o well qualiicd to 
aa us first-hand information as the veteran poet, artist, and editor, W. J. Lia! 


THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 


HERRICK. Edited by A.W. | EDMUND WALLER. Edited 
PottarD. With an Introduction by G. THorn 1 vol. 12mo. 


by A. C. SWINBURNE, 2 vols. 12mo, price 5s, net. (Ready. 
price 10s, net. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 


Edited by G. A. Arrxen. 2 vols. | JOHN GAY. Edited by Jony 


price 10s. net. UNDERHILL. 2 vola. 12mo, 10s. net. 
Also 200 Copies on Large Paper, (la @ sew days. 
GRANT ALLEN.—SCIENCE in ARCADY. Crown 


8vo, 5s. 


ai 
Science in Arcady’ is a volume well worth reading and re-rea: J 


LONDON : & BULLEN, 16 STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE ROMANCE OF A 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


By EDMONDO DE AMICIS, 
Author of “ Holland,” “ Spain and the Spaniards,” &c. 
3 vols. 


AN EXQUISITE FOOL. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“ A really noteworthy novel.”— Telegraph. 
py A is aroused in the first chapter......and the interest from that 
moment never flags.” 
*No commonplace book ; and it has the advantage of being eminently read- 
able.”"—/all Mali Gazette, 
Exceedingly well 


: THE CHOSEN VALLEY.” 
By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 
Crown Svo. cloth extra, 5s. 


JANE FIELD. 


A Novel. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


“An exceptionally clever book. It is quite short, bat nearly every line tells. 
There is akin to genius in the drawing of the heroine.” Guardian. 

* There is shrewdness, humour, and pathos in the book, and and the author's capacity 
for sustained work is fully demonstrated.”— Birminyian Gazette, 


NOTICE. — The Numbers of HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE for January and February contain 
the Opening Chapters of “ THE REFUGEES,” the 
New Romance by A. CONAN DOYLE, and of 
“ HORACE CHASE,” the New Novel of Modern Lise 
by CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


Yow ready. 


LONDON: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & OO. 
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45 ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[January 21, 1893. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOTICE.—Two New Stories commence in the January Issue of THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, now ready. DIANA TEMPEST, 
éy Mary Cholmondeley, Author of “The Danvers Jewels”; and THE 
ROMANCE OF SIR REGINALD GRAHAM, by a New Writer 


NEW WORKS. 


BY MR. TORRENS, 


TWENTY YEARS of PARLIAMENTARY 


LIFE. By WiLtiaM McCuLLAGH ToRRENS, Author ot “The Life of Lord 
Melbourne.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

“ There is not a dull or uninstractive page in this delightfal book. The author 
has produced an interesting account of his own public career which is at the same 
time an exhaustive and intelligible record of all the important legislation achieved 

or atrempted in ~— od ere between the years 1865 and 1884.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“This nd entertaining volume should be studied by politicians on both 
sides.”—Standard. 


BY MR. PEMBERTON. 


THE LIFE and WRITINGS of T. W. 


ROBERTSON, Author of “School,” ** Caste,” &c. By THomas EDGAR 
Prempenton, Author of “The Life of Edward Askew Sothern.” With Por- 
trait, Facsimile, and other Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo. l4s. 


“This genial and appreciative volume, interesting from cover to cover, brings 
out a bright, attractive personality, who wins not only our admiration tor his 
stout and brave battle with circumstance, and our esteem for his ready invention, 
sparkling wit, and lambent humour, but our affection for a kindly, warm, human- 
hearted brother man. man.”—Birmingham Daily Post, 


BY DR. FLAGG. 


LIFE and LETTERS of WASHINGTON 


ALLSTON, A.R.A. Containing Letters or Remini-cences of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Fuseli, Washington-Irving, Morse, Sir George Beaumont, Les] 
R.A., Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., Edward Everett, William Collins, R.A., 
Prof. ee, = and other persons of note. By Dr. J. B. Fuace. With 
Portrait and 17 Reproductions of Aliston’s Paintings. i vol. royal 4to. 25s. 


BY MR. BARKER. 


WANDERINGS by SOUTHERN WATERS. 


The LIMOUSIN and AQUITAINE. By E. Harrison Barker, Author of 
** Wayfaring in France.” With Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 


BY MR. WORSFOLD. 


A VISIT to JAVA. By W. Basil Worsfold. 
pag eres Illustrations from sketches by the Author. 1 vol. demy 
vo. 1 
“One of the most interesting books of travel issued during the present season. 
Mr. Worsfold not only describes all that he saw on his journeyings brightly and 
made a special study of Javanese history, literature, and civilisa- 
— 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


JUST READY, 


SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. By the 


Author of “ The Dailys of Sodden Fen” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALEXIA.” 


MISS LATIMER of BRYANS. By Eleanor 


©. Price. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ There is a fine healthy interest in the story which carries the reader on to the 
most unexpected of endings.”—Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 


WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST WAS KING. 


By J.8. FLETCHER. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


A SCARCE BOOK UNEARTHED. 
THE GOLD REGIONS OF 
SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA. 


By the late THOMAS BAINES, F.R.G.S. 
With Portrait, Map, and numerous IJlustrations and Photographs. 


Mevsrs, J. C, Juta & Co., Cape Town, have purchased the last thousand copies of 
the above valuable work, which were disco by a mere accident, and now invite 
offers from the Trade in any quantities. 

There is a number in perfect ponditien ; some are slightly damaged, and others 
have their covers entirely The latter might be cheaply re-cased. 


J.C. JUTA & ‘a, CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’ NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
On January 26. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, 


And other Essays. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


TWO NEW NOVELS IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES 
SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 

THE TIMES’ opinion :—“This tale of the Down Country is in several respects 
remarkable......The author has the faculty of recording the language and life of 
the Wessex rustic with a fearless fidelity that in itself should be enough to lift the 
book into notice.” 

THE OBSERVER.—“ If the Author is a new writer—which we are strongly 
inclined to doubt—a bright star bas a»peared upon the literary horizon, for ‘ Dark ’ 
is one of the three or four finest works of fiction that has been published during 
the present season.” 
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